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P  R  E  FACE. 


V'  „ 


<r^J H  E  following  Ejfay  is  Part  of 
a  more  extenfive  IV or k  on  the 
different  Governments  eflablifhed  among 
Mankind,  which  the  Author  propofes 
giving  to  the  Public  in  a  few  Months. 
In  the  mean  'Time  he  has  thought  that 
the  Publication  of  this  Ejfay  might  be 
ufeful  in  thefe  critical  Circumfances, 
and  hopes  it  may  contribute  to  confirm 
the  Rights  of  the  Sub  jells ,  fo  lately 
pnd  fo  wantonly  violated. 
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chap.  i. 

0/  Monarchic Arifto-Democratic  Govern - 

?nents . 


SUCH  I  call  thofe  governments  which 
are  compofed  of  king,  lords,  and 
commons  :  of  this  kind  are  England, 
and  Sweden.  They  feem,  at  firft  fight, 
very  complicated,  but  in  fa £1  are  not  jo, 
being  finally  reduced  to  three  parts  only, 
which  form  the  conftitution. 
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According  to  the  principles  of  equality, 
which  vve  have  fhewn  to  be  the  balls,  and 
oundation  of  all  free  governments,  it  is 
evident  that  if  either  of  the  powers  which 
compofe  the  English  conftitution,  prepon- 
deiatcs,  it  is  in  danger  of  being  overturned  : 
if,  for  example,  that  part  which  reprefents 
the  Democracy  prevails  over  either  of  the 
other  two;  it  will,  by  degrees  as  in 
Charles  the  Fir  ft’s  time,  overturn  tbehoufe 
of  peers,  naturally  inclined  to  royalty,  if 
not  iupported  by  the  crown,  and  foon  re- 
duce  even  the  crown  itfelf  alfo  to  fubmit. 

1  lie  Iioufe  of  commons  is  the  more  dan- 
geious,  as  it  is  very  numerous,  and,  when 
it  oppoles  the  crown,  cannot  fail  of  beine 
fupported  by  the  nation  in  general,  ever 
jul  ly  jealous  of  its  power  and  influence, 
fo  that  the  people  willingly  concur  in  every 
meafure  that  may  tend  to  diminilh  the 
power  of  the  one,  and  lupport  that  of  the 
other.  The  houfe  of  commons  beino- 
moreover  matters  either  of  granting  or  re¬ 
fining  the  fupphes,  can  at  any  time  em- 
barrals  the  government.  Their  jealoufy  of 
the  lords  makes  them  embrace  with  plea- 
lure  every  opportunity  of  mortifying  them. 

rudence  therefore,  as  well  as  neceftity, 
requires  that  the  king  ihould  fhew  a  parti¬ 
cular  regard  and  deference  to  the  commons 
m  genera];  and,  above  all,  to  thofe  who 
in0iuln  themleives  by  their  talents  and 

elo- 
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eloquence  ever  refpedable,  and  always 
aft  powerfully  in  a  free  date,  efpecially  if 
ne  members  who  compofe  it  arc  nume- 
rous.  He  mud  therefore  attach  them  to 
his  intered  by  lucrative  and  important  em- 
p  oyments,  that  being  united  in  a  common 
cauic  with  the  crown,  they  mud  fupport 
hoft  meafures,  of  which  they  are  them- 
e  ves  the  authors.  However  zealous  they 
may  feem  to  appear  for  the  good  of  their 
country,  I  fancy  the  mod  jud  and  able 
intruder  would  find  it  impoffible  to  carry 
any  point  of  confequence,  however  equita- 
le  and  neceflary,  without  great  oppoiition, 
and  perhaps  at  lad  mifearry,  if  the  mem¬ 
bers,  of  both  houles,  were  not  animated 
by  feme  other  principles  than  thofe  of  pa- 
triotifm  and  glory,  of  which,  luxury  and 
corruption  feem  to  have  extinguifhed  every 
idea  Had  the  place-bill'  taken  ed'edt  it 
would  probably  have  been  followed  by  fa¬ 
tal  confluences,  very  different  from  thofe 
Jt  was  intended  to  produce  :  and  there¬ 
fore,  tiiough  I  profefs  myfelf  a  lover  of  my 
country,  I  am  really  glad  it  did  not  pad. 
Can  it  be  imagined  that  the  houfe  of  com¬ 
mons  would  have  feen,  with  indifference 
all  the  employments  of  the  kingdom  in  the 
hands  of  the  lords,  and  their  dependants  ? 
but  this  mud  have  been  the  cafe,  if  the 
commons  could  not  enjoy  them.  Difien- 
fion,  inftead  of  that  jealoufy  neceffary  to 
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fup port  the  balance,  on  which  the  lafety 
of  the  conftitution  depends,  muft  have  en- 
fued  between  the  two  houfes,  which  the 
kin^,  having  no  longer  any  influence  on 
the  commons,  could  not  have  fuppreiTed, 
or  hindered  from  being  carried  to  luch  a 
height,  as  would  have  overturned  the  whole 
machine  of  government.  Befides,  the 
peers,  by  poffefling  all  the  great  employ¬ 
ments  in  every  department,  and  filling  the 
army,  navy,  &c»  with  their  dependants, 
would  in  fact  become  an  Ariftocracy  :  for 
power  always  lollows  riches,  and  foon  be¬ 
comes  too  powerful  to  be  checked  by  the 
king  and  commons.  The  old  method  of 
dethroning  the  one,  and  opprefling  the 
other,  would  have  been  naturally  renewed. 
Tor  fuch,  in  fadt,  was  the  antient  lyftem, 
which  would  have  ftill  continued,  if  lbme 
of  our  kings  had  not  wifely  and  juftly  railed 
the  power  and  dignity  ot  the  commons,  as 
a  check  upon  the  lords.  The  event  de- 
monftrated  the  wifdom  of  their  mealures. 
The  commons,  as  well  from  principle,  as 
intereft,  muft  have  oppofed  the  lords  upon 
every  occafton,  and  the  king  muft,  fci  hiS 
own  fafety,  and  that  of  the  conftitution, 
have  fupported  them.  A  juft  and  nao de¬ 
rate  influence  on  the  commons,  which 
would  not  have  been  preferved,  had  the 
place-bill  paflfed,  is  absolutely  necelfary  to 

maintain  the  balance  between  the  poweis 

which 
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which  compofe  the  government.  If  at  pre- 
fent  the  crown’s  influence  is  iuppoled  to 
be  very  extenflve  in  both  houfes,  the  mi- 
niftry  cannot,  without  the  greateft  diili- 
culty,  carry  on  the  common  bufinefs  of  the 
nation,  if,  upon  every  occaiion,  they  find 
themfelves  clogged  and  embar  raffed,  by  the 
oppofltion.  How  could  they  proceed  when 
they  had  loft  their  influence  in  both  houfes . 
which  mull  have  been  the  calc  if  the  loids 
had  too  much,  and  the  commons  too  little 

power. 

"  As  the  commons  are  very  numerous, 
there  will  be  many  whom  the  mimftry 
cannot,  or  will  not  employ,  on  the  teims 
they  wifli.  Thefe  will  always  oppoie  his 
meafures,  right  or  wrong  :  I  he  fame  di  - 
Acuities,  though  in  a  leifer  degree,  being 
fewer  in  number,  and  naturally  more  at¬ 
tached  to  the  crown,  will  alio  occur  in  the 
houfe  of  lords.  As  things  now  are,  the 
conftitution  has  lefs  to  fear  from  them,  than 
from  the  commons,  their  number  being 
much  fmaller;  and,  as  individuals,  are  not 
entitled  to  any  more  power  than  any  ot  er 
members  of  the  community,  and  have  there¬ 
fore  no  more  influence  on  the  people  than 
what  naturally  arifes  from  talents  and  riches ; 
and  the  commons,  at  the  fame  time,  being 
numerous,  and  in  general  rich,  and  Sup¬ 
ported  by  the  people,  when  in  oppofltion 
to  the  crown  and  lords,  the  lattei  coat. 
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never  endanger  the  conftitution,  not  would 
t  ley  attempt  it,  unlefs  the  commons  were 
totally  oppreffed  ;  becaufe  their  power  and 
dignity  depend,  on  the  prelent  form  of  go¬ 
vernment  :  whereas  that  of  the  commons 
womd  increale,  in  proportion  as  that  of  the 
crown  and  lords  declined.  Nor  do  I  think 
any  thing  can  deftroy  the  influence  of  the 
commons;  for  they  are  intimately  con- 
nedfed  with  that  of  the  people,  and,  in  ne- 
neial,  rich,  and  well  inftrudlcd  in  what 
regards  their  rights  and  privileges.  Even 
a  military  force  would  be  found  ineffectual; 
becaule  many  of  the  officers  are  more  at¬ 
tached  to  their  country,  than  to  the  fer¬ 
ries,  being  gentlemen  of  independent  for¬ 
tunes  ;  contrary  to  what  happens  in  other 
countries,  where  the  officers  have  no  other 
relource  than  their  pay,  and  the  prince’s 
bounty.  1  hefe  have  no  country  but  their 
regiments,  or  any  other  fource  for  fuhlif- 
tance,  and  are  therefore  entirely  dependant 
on  the  will  of  their  fovereign.  If  the  com¬ 
mons,  as  formerly,  were  few  and  poor 
the  lords  would  Icon  be  mailers  of  the  Hate” 
and  all  balance  between  the  different  parts’ 
which  form  the  conftitution  deftroyed. 

( kinS  therefore  has  no  other  relource 
tnan  to  augment  the  power  of  the  com¬ 
mons,  or  that  of  the  lords,  as  circum- 

ftances  may  require,  in  order  to  maintain 
a  pi  oner  equilibre  between  them,  on  which 
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■>is  own  fafety,  as  well  as  that  of  the  j}a!. 
depends.  The  want  of  fufficiem  power  in 

the  crown  to  maintain  the  balance  between 

me  different  dalles,  which  form  the  con' 
rtimt.on  ,n  bweden,  is  the  reafon  whv  tint 
onhappy  kingdom  is  for  ever  rent' with 
mteflmeconvulfions,  which  dertroy  all  in- 

chieflyi  •  “  ,‘hiS  th£ir  PO'^y  muft  be 

end  aSpe"^  ^  °,he™if'  * 


CHAP.  II. 

Of  the  Kings  Prerogative. 

Prerogative  is  a  word,  like  thofe  of  Li¬ 
berty  and  Religion,  which  has  pro- 

Q.uce.  more  C*V|I  wars,  and  done  more  mif- 
chiet  to  mankind,  than  all  other  caufes 
put  together.  Thofe  who  are  attached  to 
e  prince,  and  partake  of  his  power,  en¬ 
deavour  continually  to  extend  the  prero¬ 
gative  1  here  is  fcarcely  any  objeft,  which 

according  to  thrC*  .  .» 

r  &  °  tncle  gentlemen,  is  not  m 

omc  meafure  fubjedt  to  the  prerogative, 
and  the  arbitrary  will  of  the  fovereign. 
Sometimes  they  will  difpenfe  with  the 
laws,  and  fupply  their  pretended  deficiency 
by  the  king’s  proclamations,  fo  that,  in  a 
nort  time,  if  theminiftry  was  not  checked 
by  h,s  opponents,  of  which  we  hope  there 
will  always  be  many,  the  ufe  and  benefit  af 

the 
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the  laws  would  be  loft,  and  replaced  by 
the  prerogative  and  arbitrary  power  of  the 
crown:  for  fuch  muft  be  deemed  that 
rower,  which  is  derived  from,  and  exerted 
by  the  will  of  one  perfon.  In  this  cafe  the 
conllitution  would  be  m  fadt  dilfolved,  and 
nothin0'  remain  but  the  vain  and  empty 
form  of  impotent  laws  j  as  it  happened  at 
Rome  after  the  fubveriion  of  the  republic 
under  the  tyrannic  governments  of  Auguf- 
t us,  and  Tiberius.  ^  Their  fucceffors  even 
neelefted  this  vain  ceremony,  and  carried 
their  defpotifm  to  the  utmoft  height  of 

cruelty  and  oppreffion.  , 

Thofe,  on  the  contrary,  who  ao  not 

partake  of  the  king’s  favour,  jealous  of 
thofe  who  do,  are  ever  exclaiming  againlt 
eve  exertion  of  power,  even  in  thole 
cafes  where  the  welfare  of  the  ftate  re¬ 
quires  it.  I  remember,  feme  time  ago, 
the  nation  was  greatly  afflifted  by  the  dear- 
nefs  of  provifions,  encreafed  by  the  infa¬ 
mous  and  cruel  race  of  monopolizers,  who 
opprefl'ed  the  poor,  and  excited  them  to 
commit  feveral  violences,  fo .that  the  pub¬ 
lic  tranquility  was  greatly  difturbed  :  the 
kin?  therefore,  by  the  advice  of  his  coun¬ 
cil, '"thought  it  neceffary,  by  his  own  au¬ 
thority,  fo  apply  fome  remedy  that  would 
relieve  the  pior?  end  reftore  the  peace  of 
the  nation.  With  thefe  paternal  views  he 
prohibited  the  exportation  01  corrii- 
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limited  time,  until  the  parliament  could 
provide  fome  more  effectual  remedy.  It  is 
true,  that  fitch  a  prohibition  was  contrary 
to  an  exprefs  law,  which  not  only  permits, 
but  encourages,  by  great  premiums,  the 
exportation  of  corn.  Every  body  however 
agreed  that  the  evil  was  great ;  that  it  re¬ 
quired  immediate  relief ;  and  therefore  the 
nation  in  general  highly  approved  of  what 
the  king  had  done.  Notwithftanding  which, 
thofe  who  were  oppofed  to  the  miniftry, 
complained  of  this  meafure,  as  a  mod:  en¬ 
ormous  abufe  that  Tapped  the  foundation 
of  the  conftitution,  whofe  laws,  they  faid, 
had  been  wantonly  violated,  and  even  with¬ 
out  neceffity.  The  minifters  were  obliged 
to  procure  an  ad:  of  indemnity,  for  having 
advifed  the  king  to  provide  for  the  fafety 
of  his  people.  It  is  doubtlefs  effential  to 
a  free  government,  that  there  fhould  be  ail 
oppofition,  to  keep  a  watchful  eye  on  the 
condud  of  the  miniftcr,  and  check  him  in 
the  purfuit  of  arbitrary  meafures,  to  which 
moft  men  are  too  much  inclined.  Such  an 
oppofition  however  mud  be  regulated  by 
equity  and  juftice,  otherwife  it  will  dege¬ 
nerate  into  chicanery,  malice,  and  fadion. 
One  muff  never  fee  more  in  an  objed  than 
what  it  really  contains.  There  is  nothing 
however  indifferent,  from  which,  by  forced 
conftrudions,  and  interpretations,  you  may 
not  draw  what  confequences  you  pleafe. 

C  You 
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You  cannot,  confidently  with  juftiee,  de* 
prive  a  minifter  of  the  rights  of  a  fubjed  -y 
you  muft  hear  him,  and  prove  his  conduct 
criminal,  before  you  can  punifh  him  ;  when 
this  is  done,  you  cannot  be  too  fevere,  that 
his  example  may  deter  others  from  abufing 
the  confidence  the  king  has  repofed  in 
them.  But  if  thofe  in  the  oppofition  do 
nothing  more  than  declaim,  without  dif- 
tindion,  againft  every  meafure  purfued  by 
the  minifter,  they  give  room  to  believe, 
that  envy  and  malice,  rather  than  the  love 
of  truth  and  patriotifm,  are  the  real  mo¬ 
tives  of  their  condud.  It  is  equally  im- 
poffible  that  a  minifter  fhould  always  be  in 
the  wrong,  as  it  is,  he  fhould  always  be 
in  the  right.  Thofe  therefore  who  always 
exclaim  againft  him,  juftly  deferve  the 
name  of  fadious  y  while  thofe  who  always 
defend  him,  deferve  the  appellation  of  vile 
and  infamous  mercenaries,  and  enemies  to 
their  country,  who  deferve  the  hatred  and 
execration  of  all  honeft  men. 

It  is  a  common  faying,  in  the  mouths 
of  the  royalifls,  'That  the  king  can  do  no 
wrong.  This  is  undoubtedly  true,  but  not 
in  the  fenfe  they  ufe  it,  as  if  he  was  infal¬ 
lible,  and  had  a  right  to  do  whatever  he 
pleafed.  For,  on  the  contrary,  he  is  him- 
felf  like  any  other  man,  fubjed  to  the  laws 
m  civil  matters,  and  if  in  thofe,  which 
are  criminal,  fuppofmg  for  example  he  had 
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the  misfortune  to  treat  a  fubiedt  ill,  in  his 
perfon  or  property,  he  feems  exempted,  and 
is  not  ufually  called  to  anfwer  for  the  fault. 
It  is  not  however  becaufe  he  is  not  an- 
fwerable  for  it,  as  the  laws  diredt,  but  be- 
cauie  it  is  more  eligible  to  fuffer  the  man 
to  go  unpunifhed,  than  to  call  the  king  to 
juftice;  according  to  that  general  princi¬ 
ple  :  It  is  better  to  fuffer  a  leffer ,  than  a 
greater  evil .  The  fenfe  therefore  of  that 
faying,  is,  that  the  king,  being  only  a  part 
ot  the  legiflative  power,  cannot  of  himfelf, 
and  as  king,  do  any  wrong ;  a  quality 
.  equally  applicable  to  the  other  two 
branches  ;  becaufe  they  are  authorifed  con¬ 
jointly  to  form  any  law,  and  feparately 
they  have  a  negative,  which  they  can  law¬ 
fully  put  upon  any  queftion.  So  that  nei¬ 
ther  the  king,  or  either  houfe,  either  bv 
aflenting  to,  or  rejedting  a  law,  can  be 
properly  faid,  to  do  wrong  ;  becaufe  they 
are  authorifed  by  the  law  to  do  it,  and 
whatever  they  do,  as  king,  lords,  and 
commons,  will  be  lawfull,  though  at  the 
lame  time  it  may  be  unjuft.  But  the  king 
is  alfo  a  man.  The  lords  and  commons, 
as  men,  and  fubjedts,  and  may  have  the  mif- 
fortune  to  violate  the  laws ;  will  any  one 
fay,  that,  in.  ftridt  juftice,  they  are  not 
fubjedl  to  the  penalties  impofed  by  them  ? 
If  in  any  nation  whatever,  any  one  man, 
or  body  of  men,  can  violate  the  laws  of 
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the  country  without  being  anfwerable  for 
it ;  I  fay,  fuch  a  man,  or  body  of  men, 
are  defpotic,  and  the  government  a  defpo- 
tifm  :  for,  if  they  have  a  right  to  violate 
the  laws  in  one  point,  they  may  in  all ; 
unlefs  the  particular  cafe  permitted  be  fpe- 
cified  ;  then,  indeed,  it  is  a  defpotifm  in 
that  particular  cafe  only ;  but  which  would 
very  foori  extend  to  others. 

But  though,  whatever  is  done  by  king, 
lords,  and  commons,  as  fuch,  be  lawful, 
it  may,  as  we  have  already  obferved,  be 
unjuft.  For  example,  a  law  that  would 
deprive  a  man  of  his  life  or  property,  with¬ 
out  giving  him  the  means  of  defending 
himfelf  according  to  the  eftablifhed  cus¬ 
toms  of  the  land,  would  be  unjuft.  A 
law  to  perpetuate  the  parliament,  or  pro¬ 
long  the  duration  of  it,  would  be  unjuft. 
On  the  contrary,  a  law  that  would  dimi- 
nifh  it,  would  be  both  lawful  and  juft; 
becaufe  it  does  not  abridge  the  rights  of 
the  electors,  but  increafes  them,  by  giving 
them  more  frequent  opportunities  of  ex¬ 
erting  them  :  Upon  this  principle,  which 
we  think  evident,  becaufe  no  eledtor  in 
chufing  a  member  can  poffibly  intend  that 
fuch  a  member  fhould  be  authorifed  to  di~ 
minifh  his  own  rights.  It  is  therefore  cer¬ 
tain  that  the  parliament  which  prolonged 
the  duration  of  the  commons  from  three 
to  feven  years,  committed  an  ufurpation  on 

the 
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the  rights  of  the  electors,  The  parliament 
might  with  equal  reafon  have  changed  the 
conftitution,  and  perpetuated  themfelves. 
It  would  have  been  lav/ful,  but  unjuft, 
and  in  fadt  the  conftitution  would  have 
been  diftolved,  and  every  man  re-entered 
into  his  original  right,  which  force  may 
opprefs,  but  can  never  deftroy,  or  invali¬ 
date.  All  laws  contrary  to  natural  equity 
are  unjuft,  and  of  courfe  void.  All  laws  that 
would  command  an  unequal  diftribution  of 
juftice,  is  void ;  and  the  force  applied  to 
put  it  in  execution,  is  tyranny. 

A  king  of  England  is  not  only  an  eften- 
tial  part  of  the  legiflative  power,  but  like- 
wife  the  chief  magistrate,  head  of  the 
church,  and  commander  in  chief,  of  all  the 
armies  both  by  fea  and  land.  As  fuch 
therefore,  he  has  the  difpofal  of  all  em¬ 
ployments  whatever;  and  by  that  means 
enjoys  an  effectual  method  of  keeping  the 
balance  between  the  other  two  parts  of  the 
legiflative  power,  which  he  could  not  do, 
without  it ;  or  if  he  was  obliged  to  confer 
employments  on  any  one  clafs  of  men,  to 
the  prejudice  of  others.  It  is  laid  that  the 
power  of  the  crown  increafes,  even  in  luch 
a  manner  as  to  threaten  the  freedom  of  the 
conftitution.  Fadts  however  prove  the  con¬ 
trary.  For  the  miniftry  cannot  carry  the 
molt  indifferent  point,  however  juft,  and 
neceftary,  without  fecuring  a  majority  in 

both 
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both  houfes,  by  motives  intirely  unconnec¬ 
ted  and  incompatible  with  the  objedt  in 
queftion.  It  is  only  by  places,  penfions  and 
occafional  gratifications,  that  the  miniftry 
get  the  common  bufinefs  of  the  nation  done. 
It  is  neceflary  in  every  fpecies  of  govern¬ 
ment  that  a  proper  power  be  lodged  fome 
where,  to  confer  employments  and  exe¬ 
cute  the  laws.  If  fuch  powers  were  lodged 
in  either  of  the  two  houfes,  the  conftitu- 
tion  would  not  laid  a  month.  It  cannot 
therefore  be  placed  with  greater  advantage, 
and  Id's  inconveniency,  than  in  the  king, 
as  by  this  power  alone  lie  can  preferve  the 
balance  between  the  difcordant  parts  which 
form  the  conftitution.  Though  the  king 
is  chief  of  all  the  forces,  the  military  are  here 
lefs  dependant  on  the  crown,  than  in  any 
other  country  :  becaufe  they  are  fubjedt  to 
the  civil  magiftrate  like  other  men.  Their 
pay,  and  number,  alfo  depend  on  the  par¬ 
liament.  The  king  has  no  arbitrary  pow¬ 
er,  either  in  making  or  executing  the  laws, 
or  on  the  revenues :  the  quantity,  and  ufe 
to  which  they  are  deftined  being  depen¬ 
dant  on  parliament :  In  this  chiefly  con- 
fifts  the  force  and  goodnefs  of  the  Englifh 
conftitution,  which  cannot  therefore  be 
eafily  deftroycd. 

However  corrupted  we  may  fuppofe  the 
members  of  both  houfes,  there  will  be 
among  them,  many  men  of  Genius  and  in¬ 
tegrity  ; 
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tegrity ;  there  will  be  many  more,  whofe 
difappointed  ambition,  will  induce  them 
to  concur  with  the  former,  in  oppofing  the 
arbitrary  views  of  the  miniftry  :  even  thofe, 
who,  accordiug  to  the  common  phrafe,  are 
fuppofed*  to  be  fold  to  the  miniftry,  will 
concur  in  his  views  only  to  a  certain  de¬ 
gree  :  becaufe  they  will  referve  the  power 
of  being  fold  again,  whenever  their  circum- 
ftances  may  require.  It  is  upon  this  prin¬ 
ciple,  that  Montefquieu  obferves,  that  the 
Englifti  are  more  eafily  corrupted  than  his 
countrymen ;  becaufe  thofe,  by  the  conti¬ 
nual  enjoyment  of  liberty,  do  not  fufficiently 
know  the  value  of  it  ;  whereas  thefe,  on 
the  contrary,  who  always  groaning  under 
the  yoke  of  oppreffion,  if  ever  they  ob¬ 
tain  the  leaft  fhadow  of  liberty,  are  railed 
to  a  degree  of  enthufiafm,  which  force  and 
violence  alone  can  reprefs. 

The  minifter  therefore,  can  never  pro¬ 
cure  any  lav/  to  be  made  which  directly 
oppofes  the  principles  of  the  ccnftitution ; 
nor  can  he,  by  military  force,  ever  dcftroy 
it,  fuppofmg  they  would  concur  with  him  : 
becaufe  the  people  are  brave  and  warlike ; 
in  a  few  weeks  they  would  become  foldiersj 
and  form  particularly  an  excellent  cavalry. 
How  could  thirty  or  forty  thoufand  men  op- 
pofe  a  milion,  animated  by  the  love  of  li¬ 
berty.  The  city  of  London,  with  fuch  ealy 
communications  over  the  river,  could  not,  I 
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am  perfuaded,  be  forced,  by  twenty  thou- 
fand  men.  Indeed  it  is  little  to  be  feared 
that  ever  fuch  an  attempt  will  be  made  by 
his  prelent  majefty  :  I  wifh  he  may  always 
enjoy  power  fufficient  to  hold  a  fteady  ba¬ 
lance,  between  the  other  two  parts  of  the 
legiflature.  Had  he  propofed  to  extend  his 
power  at  the  expence  of  liberty,  nothing 
could  have  contributed  to  it  fo  much  as  a 
war  ;  yet  we  find  that,  on  his  afcending  the 
throne,  he  adopted  pacific  meafures ;  and 
which  he  has  with  conftancy  purfued.  So 
that  his  conduct  proves  he  can  have  no  in¬ 
tention,  and  certainly  he  has  no  interefh  to 
deftroy  public  liberty. 

Neither  of  the  three  parts  which  form 
the  conftitution,  has  any  power  or  influ¬ 
ence  over  the  laws,  otherwife  national  li¬ 
berty  would  foon  vanifh.  James  the  fe- 
cond,  unhappily  for  him,  aflumed  the 
right  of  difpenfing  with  the  laws ;  which, 
if  admitted,  would  have  rendered  them 
ufelefs ;  the  government  would  have  been 
an  abfolute  monarchy,  and  the  parliament 
either  a  mere  phantom,  or  an  inftrument 
of  oppreflion.  This  opinion  fo  generally 
prevailed,  that  excepting  a  few  courtiers, 
the  whole  nation  rofe  to  a  man,  and  for¬ 
ced  the  king  to  abandon  a  crown,  he  would 
have  held  upon  unjuft  terms.  The  king 
as  fupreme  magiftrate,  may,  as  well  as  the 
lords,  decide  caufes  by  appeal ;  and  the  lat¬ 
ter 
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teralfo  original  caufes  by  impeachment;  but 
both  the  one  and  the  other,  muft  be  guided 
by  the  laws,  and  where  they  may  be  defi¬ 
cient,  natural  equity  muft  fupply  the  want 
of  poiitive  law.  But  as  members  of  the  con- 
ftitution,  they  have  no  influence  over  them, 
and  as  men>  they  are  bound  to  obey  them. 
Nor  can  they,  without  violating  the  mod 
obvious  principles  of  a  free  government, 
confound  their  moral  character  with  that  of 
men . 

The  kings  prerogative  may  be  reduced 
to  three  objects,  i.  Asa  member  of  the 
conftitution  he  muft,  like  the  others,  enjoy 
perfect  liberty  and  independance  to  add  in 
parliament,  that  he  may,  without  reftraint, 
give,  or  refufe,  his  confent  to  any  law  pro- 
poled  to  him.  If  he  was  under  any  con- 
ftraint,  the  government  would  be  dilfolved, 
whereas  if  a  member  of  either  houfe  be  hin¬ 
dered  from  aflifting  in  parliament,  the  pri¬ 
vilege  of  the  member  would,  indeed  be 
violated,  but  the  conftitution  would  ftill 
remain  :  becaufe  one  member  does  not, 
like  the  king,  form  an  eflential  part  of  it. 
The  liberty  therefore  of  the  royal  perfon  is 
eflential  to  its  prefervation.  In  the  lame 
manner  if  either  of  the  houfes  was  forced 
to  a  compliance,  it  would  equally  deftroy 
the  conftitution. 

Charles  the  Firft  having,  at  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  his  reign,  extended  the  prerogative 
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beyond  the  limits  prefcribed  by  the  laws 
then  in  being,  violated  the  privileges  of 
parliament  by  arrefting  fome  members,  and 
by  railing  money,  without  the  confent  cf 
the  legillature  ;  contrary  to  the  eftablilhed 
laws  of  the  land.  By  this  he  had,  in  fad, 

,  did'olved  the  conftitution.  His  partifans 
fay,  that  many  of  his  predeceflors  had  ex¬ 
erted  the  fame  powers,  and  therefore,  it 
was  lawful  in  him  to  imitate  them.  To 
which  I  anfwer,  that  the  exertion  of  any 
power  incompatible  with  the  known  laws 
of  the  land  is  an  aoufe,  which  no  prefcrip— 
tion,  however  long,  can  render  lawful. 
The  cruel  Henry  the  eighth,  and  queen 
Elizabeth  had  often  exerted  the  preroga¬ 
tive  beyond  what  the  laws  prefcribe.  No 
one  however,  I  think,  will  fay  they  adted 
juftly.  And  the  oppolition  of  the  fubjed, 
in  eithei  cafe,  womd  have  been  juflified  as 
well  by  the  laws  of  equity  as  thofe  of  the 
land  to  which  the  king  is  equally  fubjed 
with  any  other  man.  The  crown  lawyers 
will  no  doubt  exclaim  againft  this  dodrine, 
and  fay,  it  implies  a  contradidion ;  that 
the  king,  in  whofe  name  the  laws  are  made 
and  executed,  fhould  be  fubjed  to  them  z 
It  would  be  ridiculous,  that  the  king 
fhould  in  his  own  name,  accufe  himfelf, 
which  according  to  the  file  of  the  laws, 
would  be  the  cafe.  To  which  I  anfwer, 

I  bat  tae  king  as  forming  a  thir  d  part  of 
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the  legiflative  power,  cannot,  any  more 
than  the  other  two,  by  giving,  or  refutin'*- 
his  confent  to  a  bill,  incur  any  penalty^ 
and  confequently  be  fubjeft  to  the  fentence 
of  the  law.  Nor,  as  fupreme  magiltrate, 
any  more  than  thofe,  who  ad  by  his  autho- 
rity,  as  fuch,  be  fubjeft  to  any  law  for  hav— 
ing  duly  executed  them  1  tney  are  author!- 
fed  to  aft  in  this  manner  by  the  conftitu- 
ti°n.  It  is  a  breach  of  the  laws  only,  that 
renders  a  man  fubjeft  to  penalty.  The 
words  king  and  magijlrate  fignify  only  Mo¬ 
ral  characters  and  do  not  exclude  that  of 
i?ien ;  who,  as  fuch,  being  fub|edt  to  human 
frailties,  may  have  the  misfortune  to  com¬ 
mit  adtions  contrary  to  the  laws,  and  be 
therefore  lubjedt  to  the  penalties  impofed 
by  them.  If  any  perfon  by  his  own  autho¬ 
rity  can  give  himfelf  a  difpenfation  from 
oblerving  the  laws ;  or  obtain  authority 
from  any  power  whatever  to  do  it,  as  Au¬ 
gustus  did  by  a  degree  of  the  Senate ;  it  is 
evident  that  fuch  a  perfon  is,  to  all  intents 
and  purpofes,  an  abfolute  monarch ;  fub¬ 
jeft  to  no  otner  rule  than  that  of  his  own 

.  ^  f  from  a  principle  of 

humanity,  he  permits  his  fubjefts  to  enjoy 

life  and  property,  they  ought  to  acknow¬ 
ledge  the  favour  with  fubmiflion  and  grati¬ 
tude  j  he  being  fubjeft  to  no  penalty,  be- 
caufe  there  is  no  power  fuperior  to  his 
own.  He  may  commit  whatever  injultice 
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he  pleafes,  without  being  anfwerable  to 
any  tribunal ;  which  is  the  proper  charac- 
teriftic  of  an  ab folate  monarchy.  If,  for 
example,  anabfoiute  monarch,  inwhofe  per- 
fon  alone  the  fovcreign  power  is  concente¬ 
red,  fli o ul d  order  a  village  to  be  plundered 
and  burnt :  can  it  be  doubted  but  that  as  a 
man  he  violates  the  laws  of  the  fociety,  as 
well  as  thofe  of  natural  equity;  and  there¬ 
fore  juftly  incurs  the  penalty  impofed  by 
theone  and  the  other?  The  moft  defpotic  fo- 
vereign  upon  earth  is  always  fuppofed  to 
aft  for  the  good  of  his  fubjedts,  for  this 
alone  every  fuperior  power  wras  originally 
granted ;  and  by  virtue  of  this  he  is  entitled 
to  their  obedience.  If,  I  fay,  this  right, 
which  every  man  has  to  his  perfonal  fecu- 
rity  as  well  as  to  his  property,  be  openly, 
and  wantonly,  violated ;  his  duty  of  obe¬ 
dience  ceafes.  He  is  no  longer  the  father 
and  protedtor,  but  the  opprefibr  and  enemy 
of  his  fubjedts,  whofe  tyranny  they  may 
oppofe,  as  they  might  that  of  any  other 
individual,  who  would  forcibly  deprive 
them  of  their  j  uft  rights ;  which  are  equal¬ 
ly  fecured  by  the  pofitive  laws  of  fociety, 
and  the  original  laws  of  nature.  Nothing 
more  evidently  fhews  the  degree  of  infamy 
and  flavery,  to  which  the  Roman  republic 
was  reduced,  than  their  decree  to  free  Au- 
guftus  from  the  obfervation  of  the  laws. 
Nothing  furely  could  be  more  unjuft.  As 
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individuals  they  might  perhaps  have  given 
away  their  liberty,  but  they  could  not  give 
up  that  of  the  whole  Roman  people,  with¬ 
out  violating  the  moil  obvious  principles  of 
natural  juftice. 

The  tirfl  Casfar,  and  his  fucceiTors,  were 
exadtly  fimilar  to  thole  of  Cromwell, 
whole  power  was  founded  on  a  military 
democracy,  of  which  he  was  the  chief;  and 
though  both  permitted  juftice  to  be  in  ge¬ 
neral  impartially  adminiftered,  yet  they 
were  both,  in  fadt,  equally  tyrants,  and  op- 
prelTors  of  their  country  :  and  as  luch,  de- 
ierve  the  execration  of  mankind.  And 
though  under  Cromwell  civil  liberty  was 
in  a  great  meafure  preferved,  yet  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  the  conftitution  were  totally  de- 
ftroyed. 

The  fecond  part  of  the  king’s  preroga¬ 
tive,  is  founded  on  the  laws,  or  on  pre- 
fcription,  which  reafon  and  necefiity  au- 
thorife.  It  confifts,  in  his  having  the  dif- 
polal  of  all  employments,  civil,  military, 
and  eccleliaftic  ;  being  the  lupreme  and  in¬ 
deed  the  only  magiftrate  in  the  kingdom, 
the  others  adding  only  by  his  authority. 
Even  the  houfe  of  lords,  who  enjoy  an  he¬ 
reditary  jurifdidtion,  adt  only  in  the  king’s 
name  :  all  authority  relative  to  the  execu¬ 
tion  of  the  laws,  being  repofed  in  him 
alone. 
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In  the  work  mentioned  in  the  preface, 
we  have  fhewn,  that  in  republics  the  ma- 
giftrates  ought  to  be  appointed  for  a  limi¬ 
ted  time  only,  that  they  may  not  acquire 
too  great  an  authority  over  their  equals ; 
becaufe  equality  forms  the  bafis  of  fuch  0-0- 
vernments.  In  monarchies,  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  they  ought  to  be  for  life,  to  fecure 
their  liberty  and  independance  in  the  ad- 
miniftration  ofjuftice.  When  the  prefent 
king  came  to  the  throne,  they  held  their 
commiffions  only  at  the  king’s  pleafure  : 
and  many  examples  prove,  that  the  king’s 
pleafure,  had  more  power  over  them,  than 
the  fenfe  of  their  duty,  in  executing  the 
laws.  His  majefty,  moved  by  a  principle 
of  goodnefs,  andjuftice,  confented,  or  ra¬ 
ther  promoted  a  law,  which  conftitutes  the 
magilfrates  for  life;  unlefs  convinced  of 
having  violated  the  laws  of  their  country; 
and  confequently  rendered  themfelves  in¬ 
capable  of  being  entrufted  with  the  execu¬ 
tion  of  them.  He  will  therefore  deferve 
the  praife  and  gratitude  of  the  lateft  pofte- 
rity.  By  having  the  difpofition  of  employ¬ 
ments,  he  has,  indiredtly,  that  of  the  re¬ 
venues,  excepting  that  part  alone,  which 
is  deftined  to  pay  the  intereft  of  the  na¬ 
tional  debt,  bo  that  his  influence  is  very 
extenfive,  and  encreafes  daily  with  the 
luxury  and  corruption  of  the  members,  who 
compofe  the  two  houfes.  There  is  no  me¬ 
thod 
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thod  fo  effectual  to  enllave  a  rich  and  free 
nation,  as  that  of  augmenting  the  luxury 
of  individuals.  Becaufe  the  wants,  which 
arifefroin  them,  render  all  mankind  equally 
poor.  It  is  in  vain  to  attempt  fetting  any 
hounds  to  them;  the  defire  of  fatisfying 
them,  is  ftronger  than  all  laws,  and 
wnl  leap  over  every  obftacle  that  may  be 
oppofed  to  it.  Whoever  therefore  is 
provided  with  the  means  of  fupplying  fuch 
neceffities,  will  become  abfolute  mailer  of 
every  individual ;  and  if  he  meets  with  any 
refinance,  it  is  becaufe  he  either  will  not, 
or  cannot  comply  with  the  demands  of 
thofe  who  wi£h  him  to  fupply  their  wants. 
The  queilion,  with  an  indigent  perfon,  is 
only,  upon  what  terms  he  will  fubmit  to 
be  the  Have  of  a  minifter.  But  he  who  ge¬ 
nerally  abls  upon  this  principle,  is  ex- 
tiemely  imprudent,  when  he  accumulates 
places  and  penfions  on  one  man,  or  family ; 
becaufe.  he  thereby  diminifiles  the  means 
oi  making  friends,  and  encreafes  the  num¬ 
ber  of  his  enemies.  Avarice  and  ambition 
know  no  bounds.  I  have  known  a  worth¬ 
ies  fellow,  with  no  other  recommendation 
than  extreme  impudence,  without  genius, 
talents,  decency,  or  common  honefly,  by 
the  protection  of  a  great  man,  enjoy,  in 
both  kingdoms,  places,  penfions,  &c.  to 
the  value  of  eight  or  ten  thoufand  pounds 
&  yeai  ;  I  have  known  a  family,  no  ways 
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diftinguifhed  by  talents,  or  any  effential 
fervice  rendered  to  their  king  or  country, 
enjoy  the  greateft  employments  both  at 
home  and  abroad  ;  procure  a  number  of 
places  and  penfions,  to  a  very  great 
amount;  and  I  am  perfuaded,  if  the  head 
of  this  family  could  unite  in  his  perfon 
the  employment  of  lord  chancellor,  firft 
lord  of  the  treafury,  and  even  that  of  arch- 
bifhop  of  Canterbury,  he  would  modeftly 
accept  of  them  all,  with  thole  he  already  en¬ 
joys  ;  and  that  he  would  acquit  himfelf  with 
the  fame  abilities  he  has  fhewn  abroad,  and 
in  a  neighbouring  kingdom,  which  he  go¬ 
verned  much  to  his  own  advantage,  bde 
would  remember,  that  the  life  of  man  is 
fhort,  and  the  opportunities  of  making  a 
fortune  rare  ;  and  that  therefoie  he  muff 
haften  to  make  proper  ufe  of  them  when 
they  offer.  By  this  incoherent  conduit  of 
the  miniftry,  the  King  s  revenues  aie  cifli- 
pated,  and  his  influence  diminiflied.  I 
have  known  an  elegant  and  loft  nobleman, 
who  difcovered  little  fagacity  abroad,  re¬ 
ceive  near  twenty  thouiand  pounds  foi  a 
great  employment  in  a  neighbouring  king¬ 
dom,  he  never  faw,  in  lefs  than  a  year.  It 
fhould  be  a  conflant  rule,  equally  juft  and 
prudent,  never  to  confer  two  employments 
upon  one  perfon,  unlefs  in  tne  military, 
on  which  clafs  alone  the  governments 
which  have  garrifons  fhould  be  conferred. 
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If  a  man  enjoys  two  employments,  which 
require  any  degree  of  application,  it  is  im- 
pofllble  he  can  acquit  himfelf  of  his  duty. 
Nopenlions  fliould  be  granted  to  any  man, 
unlefs  he  is  rendered  incapable  of  ferving 
his  country  any  longer  by  infirmities ;  whea 
it  would  be  cruel  to  take  a  man’s  bread 
from  him  when  he  has  ferved  his  country, 
and  can  do  it  no  longer.  The  miniflry, 
by  fquandering  the  public  money,  like  the 
prodigal  fon,  will  foon  have  nothing  more 
to  give;  and  therefore  infallibly  lofe  their 
influence.  The  late  lord  Orford  was  An¬ 
gularly  lavifh  in  this  kind  ;  it  was  he  who 
firfl:  reduced  corruption  to  a  fyftem,  which, 
of  all  his  politics,  is  the  only  thing  his 
lucceflors  have  followed,  and  greatly  im¬ 
proved.  No  man  ever  trampled  fo  much 
upon  decency  and  propriety,  as  this  all- 
powerful  minifter.  He  united  in  his  own 
perfon  places  which,  by  their  very  nature, 
are  incompatible  :  as  thofe  of  firfl:  lord  of 
the  treafury,  and  chancellor  of  the  exche¬ 
quer  ;  the  latter  being  defigned  as  a  check 
upon  the  former.  Though  thcfe  princi¬ 
ples  of  diftributing  employments  to  many 
perfons,  are  quite  republican,  yet,  in  a 
mixed  government,  they  tend  to  arbitrary 
power.  Indeed  the  more  they  are  con¬ 
tracted,  the  fooner  the  conftitution  dege¬ 
nerates  into  abfolute  monarchy;  becaufe 
the  fewer  they  are,  the  eafier  they  are  cor- 
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rupted*  The  miniftry,  by  this  means,  ob¬ 
tain  whatever  they  pleafe,  provided  they 
do  not  openly  attack  the  conftitution  in 
inch  a  manner  as  to  awake  thofe,  whom 
luxury  and  corruption  had  lulled  to  fleep. 
With  a  little  phlegm  and  prudence,  the 
miniftry  would  eaiiJy  feduce  a  rich  and 
corrupted  people.  It  is  therefore  a  wanton 
imprudence  in  thofe  who  aim  at  defpotifm 
to  rodze  the  people  from  their  lethargy,  by 
an  infolent  abufe  of  power,  which  offends 
even  thofe  who  feel  the  leaft  for  the  liberty 
of  their  country.  In  general  fuch  a  mini- 
fter  fails  in  his  enterprife,  and  draws  fo 
many  difficulties  upon  himfelf  and  his  maf- 
ter,  as  are  not  eafily  furmounted.  It  is  in 
vain  for  him  to  get  his  conduct  approved 
by  parliament ;  for  be  only  adds  to  the 
crime  itfelf,  that  of  having,  with  the  na¬ 
tion’s  money,  corrupted  the  members  of 
the  legifiature. 

The  king  has  likewife  the  power  of 
making  peace  or  war  :  but  he  ought,  for 
his  own  fake,  to  ufe  it  moderately,  becaufe 
the  money  neceflary  to  carry  on  a  war  de¬ 
pends  on  parliament ;  he  muft  not  there¬ 
fore  undertake  it  without  juft  and  neceflary 
motives ;  he  fhould  even  be  folicited  by 
the  general  voice  of  the  nation. 

A  peace,  good  or  bad,  never  fails  of  be¬ 
ing  the  object  of  enquiry  and  difputes  in 
both  houfes.  The  miniftry  always  exert 
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influence  to  procure  the  approbation  of 
both  houfes,  in  order  to  fecure  themfelves 
from  its  confequences.  This  indeed  may 
quiet  them  for  the  prefent ;  but  does  not 
by  any  means  preclude  either  houfe,  from 
making  it  the  fubject  of  a  future  enquiry, 
which  they  always  have  a  right  to  do  ;  as 
they  have  to  difcufs  any  other  matter  what¬ 
ever.  The  miniftry,  feduloufly  conftant  in 
engrofiing  all  power  to  themfelves,  affect 
to  fow  diffidence  and  difcord  between  the 
king  and  his  people,  whom  they  would 
have  him  confider,  rather  as  enemies  than 
faithful  lubjedts  :  nor  would  they  ever  con- 
fult  the  parliament,  unlefs  their  concur¬ 
rence  was  neceflary  to  procure  money,  or 
pafs  fome  favourite  law.  They  ufe  their 
utmoft  efforts  to  hinder  the  national  coun¬ 
cil  from  interfering  in  public  affairs,  ex¬ 
cepting  when,  from  indolence,  ignorance, 
or  timidity,  they  do  not  chufe  to  act  by 
their  own  authority  :  they  are  always  cry¬ 
ing  out,  “  You  meddle  with  what  does 
not  belong  to  you ;  you  encroach  on  the 
prerogative  of  the  crown  as  if  a  king 
could  have  any  affairs  which  are  not  elfe-n- 
tially  connected  with  thofe  of  the  nation  ; 
or  any  prerogative,  but  for  the  common 
advantage  of  the  fubjedt  :  he  alone,  fay  the 
miniftry,  has  a  right  to  do  this,  or  that. 
Even  the  privy  council  is  too  numerous  for 
thefe  gentlemen  ;  becaufe  among  the  many, 
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there  will  always  be  found  feme,  who  are 
guided  by  reafon  and  juftice,  and  therefore 
are  unfit  to  be  confulted  by  thofe,  who  do 
not  want  advice,  but  approbation.  They 
mart  therefore  have  a  cabinet  council,  or 
junto,  compofed  of  five  or  fix  perfons, 
their  creatures,  by  whom  the  national  bu- 
hnefs  is  conducted.  The  favourite  of  the 
day  is  the  foie  and  abfolute  matter  of  this 
junto  ;  fo  that,  in  fadt,  he  is  a  grand  vifir, 
tor  favourite  and  vifir  are  fynonimous  terms. 
The  king,  befieged  by  the  favourite,  and 
his  friends,  can  never  know  the  true  ftate 
of  things ;  much  lefs,  the  fentimentsof  the 
nation  upon  the  meafures  they  are  pur  fil¬ 
ing  in  his  name  :  petitions  are  libels,  and 
the  authors  a  vile  fadtion,  who  deferve  his 
majefty  s  indignation.  The  favourite  exer- 
cifes  the  molt  defpotic  power  over  thofe 
wno  prefume  to  oppofe  his  tyranny ;  de¬ 
prives  honed;  and  able  men  of  their  em¬ 
ployments,  feduces  fome,  and  intimidates 
others;  10  that  no  one  can  oppofe  a  fuffi- 
cient  reliftance  to  his  injufhce  and  violence. 
1  he  laws,  corrupted  by  the  infamy  of  thofe 
wno  ought  to  protedt  them,  and  fee  them 
<aUiy  executed,  become,  in  their  venal 
hands,  an  inllrument  of  opprefiion.  The 
Kln£  tnerefore,  if  not  extremely  prudent, 
f'lu  an  able  judge  of  the  eharadters  of  men, 
is  ignorant  of  the  evil,  until  he  has  loft  the 
aiiedtions  of  his  people  ;  and,  when  it  is 
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often  too  late  to  apply  an  adequate  re- 
medy. 

Of  all  the  misfortunes  which  can  happen 
to  the  king  of  a  free  people,  the  greateft 
is  tliat  of  having  a  favourite,  and  of  being 
governed  by  him,  which  is  always  the  con- 
lequence.  Lewis  the  iXIVtn,  having  been 
difappointed  in  all  his  favourites,  ufcd  to 
fty,  ‘  I  endeavoured  to  make  myfelf  friends, 
4  truly  attached  to  my  perfon,  and  glory  ; 
‘  but  I  found  only  felhfh  and  intriguing 
*  courtiers.  ’  it  is  hard  to  determine  whe¬ 
ther  a  favourite,  in  or  out  of  the  mini- 
ftry,  is  mod;  hurtful  to  a  nation.  If  .the 
favourite  is  out  of  the  miniftry,  he,  and 
thofe  he  places  about  his  mailer,  are  for 
evei  exclaiming  againll  the  admimftration, 
who  lofe  all  influence  with  the  king,  di¬ 
rected  by  his  favourite.  Difunion  and  con- 
lufion  enfue  in  every  department.  Many 
are  more  attached  to  their  own  intereft, 
than  to  the  good  of  the  nation.  Thefe] 
finding  their  companions  have  no  credit 
with  the  favourite,  lleer  their  courfe  ac¬ 
cordingly,  and  arc  fo  far  from  concurring 
with  thofe  who  aim  at  nothing  but  the 
public  good,  that,  on  the  contrary,  they 
make  their  court  to  the  favourite,  and  op- 
poic  the  minillry,  fo  that  they  mull  relign 
for  want  of  fufficient  credit  to  carry  on  the 
public  bulinefs.  A  fucceeding  adminillra- 
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tion,  unlefs  intirely  devoted  to  the  favou¬ 
rite’s  views,  muft  loon,  for  the  fame  rea- 
fons,  give  place  to  another ;  and  fo  on,  till 
one  fcarce  knows  who  are  the  minifters. 
In  fuch  a  fluctuating  fituation,  it  is  eafy  to 
perceive,  that  the  government  is  a  real 
anarchy,  without  any  fyftem  either  at  home 
or  abroad.  Hence  proceed  that  uncertainty 
and  inconfequence  which  diftinguifh  the 
Englifli  above  any  other  nation  in  Europe. 
A  favourite  is  mod  particularly  jealous  of 
thofe,  who  diftinguilh  themfelves  by  their 
talents  and  virtue,  and  never  reds  until,  by 
calumny  and  artifice,  he  forces  them  from 
their  fevcral  departments  ;  fo  that  the  king 
is  deprived  of  their  counfels,  and  muft 
t'nerefore'be  advifed  by  thofe,  who  are  per¬ 
haps  the  lead  qualified  to  aflift  him-  In 
ihort,  a  favourite,  cut  of  employment,  is 
an  invincible  obftacle  both  to  the  happinefs 
of  the  king  and  his  people,  which  ought 
to  be  confidered  as  one  and  the  lame  thing. 
If  folicited  by  his  own  ambition,  and  that 
of  his  flatterers,  he  takes  a  part  of  the  mi- 
niftry,  he  mud  be  foie  maker  :  with  this 
view  he  turns  out  every  perfon,  particu¬ 
larly  thofe  of  abilities,  that  he  may  replace 
them  with  his  favourites,  who  concur  in 
all  his  views  :  fo  that,  in  a  Ihort  time,  for 
want  of  genius  and  honefty,  the  nation  is 
reduced  to  the  lowed;  ebb  of  mifery.  Hav¬ 
ing  all  the  power  centered  in  himfelf,  he 
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makes  no  other  ufe  of  it,  than  that  of  add¬ 
ing  infuit  and  opprefiion  to  the  misfortunes 
lie  has  drawn  on  his  fellow-fubjedts.  The 
talents  which  conftitute  a  favourite,  are  ge¬ 
nerally  lo  incompatible  with  thofe  of  a 
good  man,  and  an  able  ftatefman,  that  we 
have  fcarce  any  example  in  hiftory  of  a  fa¬ 
vourite  who  was  an  upright  and  able  mi- 
nifter.  Sully  is  perhaps  the  only  one.  But 
his  matter,  trained  up  in  the  fchool  of  ad- 
verfity,  had  learned  to  know  mankind, 
and  was  great  enough  to  honour  and  em¬ 
ploy  thofe  who  were  at  once  both  virtuous 
and  able  to  conduit  the  affairs  of  govern- 
ment.  Queen  Elizabeth’s  miniftry  were 
favourites,  becaufe  they  were  able  ftatel- 
men.  A  favourite,  out  of  employment, 
hinders  others  from  ferving  their  country  ; 
and,  when  employed,  ruins  the  nation  from 
a  want  of  talents  and  integrity.  If  the  ho¬ 
nour  and  intereft  of  the  kingdom  requires 
that  a  war  ttiould  be  undertaken,  or  con¬ 
tinued,  a  favourite,  fenfible  of  his  want  of 
abilities,  and  popularity,  feels  lie  cannot 
carry  it  on,  and  therefore  a  peace,  no  mat¬ 
ter  of  what  kind,  mutt  immediately  be 
procured.  A  vanquished  enemy,  deftitute 
of  refource,  mutt  be  courted,  and  every 
motive  of  national  interett,  and  glory,  fa- 
crificed  to  the  weaknefs  of  an  ambitious  fa¬ 
vourite,  the  prefervation  of  whofe  power 
is  made  the  only  rule  of  public  meafures. 
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Of  this  kind  were  Fleury,  Walpole,  and 
fome  others  of  a  later  date.  Another  fa¬ 
vourite  of  a  different  turn,  who  hopes  to 
augment  his  power  and  fortunes,  by  the 
troubles  infeparable  from  war,  is  ever  ex¬ 
citing  his  matter  to  break  with  fome  power, 
fuch  were  Louvois,  Belleifle,  and  Bucking- 
ingham.  So  that  a  favourite,  whether  pa¬ 
cific  or  warlike,  is  equally  fatal  to  his  king 
and  country.  We  thould  be  always  diffi¬ 
dent  of  a  man  who  tells  us,  never  to  truft 
any  but  himfelf  and  friends  ;  we  may  juftly 
believe,  that  fuch  a  man  is  only  animated 
by  envy,  and  the  love  of  power,  becaufe 
he  mutt  either  be  a  molt  impudent  impof- 
tor,  or  a  fool,  who  would  perfuade  me  that 
a  few  people  alone,  in  a  whole  nation,  are 
fit  to  be  trufted.  A  prince,  in  the  choice 
of  a  favourite,  thould  imitate  Pharamond, 
»who  is  faid  to  have  called  a  man  he 
efteemed,  and  faid  to  him,  *  Be  my  friend, 
‘  and  that  you  may  always  continue  to  be 

<  fuch,  I  give  you  wherewith  to  live  hand- 

<  fomely,  upon  condition  you  never  afk  me 
‘.any  favour  for  yourfelf,  or  others;  tell 

<  me  only,  when  I  do  wrong,  or  negledt  to 
‘  do  what  is  right.’  Such  ought  to  be  the 
favourite  of  a  wife  and  able  prince,  and 
whenever  the  favourite  deviates  from  thefe 
principles,  the  prince  may  be  affured  he 
has  been  deceived,  and  thould  therefore 
diffard  him.  In  a  free  government,  where 
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the  confidence  of  the  people  is  the  ftrongeft 
and  only  bulwark  of  the  king's  Safety  and 
glory,  if  his  minister  be  unpopular, 
though  evidently  an  able  and  good  man, 
prudence  requires,  he  fhould  be  employed 
tar  from  court,  on  feme  embafly  or  other 
employment. 

Though  in  a  free  government,  the  laws 
are  very  numerous,  yet  there  often  happen 
extraordinary  cafes,  which  could  not  be 
forefeen,  nor  provided  for.  It  is  there¬ 
fore  necefiary  there  fhould  be  repofed  in 
fome  perfon,  Sufficient  powers  to  add  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  circumftances  of  any  extra¬ 
ordinary  event.  This  power  constitutes 
the  third  fpecies  which,  we  have  obferved, 
form  an  effential  part  of  the  prerogative, 
which  is  precluded  from  all  authority  over 
thofe  cafes  fpecified  by  the  laws.  If  for 
example,  an  enemy  fhould  appear  upon  the 
coaSt,  the  king,  as  fupreme  magistrate,  and 
commander  in  chief,  may,  without  paying 
any  regard  to  the  laws,  take  every  meafurc, 
he  thinks  proper,  for  the  fecurity  of  the 
nation.  Such  as  destroying  villages,  fields, 
or  cattle.  In  the  fame  manner,  in  cafe  of 
a  fedition  or  popular  infurredtion,  which 
oppofe  the  execution  of  the  laws  and  by 
violence  and  diforder  disturb  the  publick 
tranquility,  the  king  may,  and  ought,  to 
employ  the  military  force  to  aflifl  the  ma- 
giftrate  :  for  the  army  is  no  lefs  deflined  to 
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fecure  the  interior,  than  exterior  peace  of 
the  kingdom  :  every  man  who  violates  the 
laws  of  his  country  is  no  lefs  an  enemy, 
than  a  flranger,  who  comes  with  an  army 
to  invade  it.  If  the  civil  power  has  not 
fufficient  authority  to  execute  the  laws, 
the  king  muft,  as  fupreme  magiftrate,  give 
him  all  poflible  affiftance.  In  fhort,  in  all 
thofe  evils  which  the  laws  cannot  remove 
he  muft  do  it  by  his  prerogative  :  for  every 
fpecies  of  power  neither  has,  nor  can  have, 
any  other  objedt,  than  the  general  advan¬ 
tage  of  the  iubjedt.  So  that  the  king  in 
particular,  as  well  as  all  thofe  intruded  with 
power,  are  obliged  to  fee  the  laws  dulyexe- 
cuted  :  and  when  any  unforefeen  accident 
happens,  which  they  cannot  remedy,  they 
mull,  according  to  the  fpirit  of  that  gene¬ 
ral  law,  which  is  the  bafis,  and  includes  all 
others,  Salus  populi  fuprema  lex  eJloy 
provide  by  their  own  authority  for  the 
publick  fafety.  This  prerogative  is  found¬ 
ed  upon  realon  and  necefiity,  and  there¬ 
fore  juft. 

The  king  has  likewile  the  power  to  de¬ 
prive  all  military  officers  of  their  employ¬ 
ments  :  which  feems  incompatible  with, 
and  contrary  to,  natural  juftice,  unlefs  by 
their  crimes,  or  incapacities,  they  become 
unworthy  of  the  truft  repofed  in  them. 
For  it  is  unjuft  to  inflidt  a  punifhment, 
where  there  is  no  crime,  befides  the  mili¬ 
tary 
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tary  in  England  belongs  to  the  nation,  who 
pays  them  ;  and  by  no  means  to  the  king, 
who  is  only  their  chief.  This  abufe  is 
contrary  to  the  fpirit  of  the  conftitution  ; 
becaufe  the  king  thereby  acquires  an  unjuft 
influence  over  the  votes  and  liberties  of  par¬ 
liament;  of  which  many  officers  are  mem¬ 
bers  ;  and,  who  having  no  other  means  to 
provide  for  themfelves  and  families,  rather 
than  be  expofed  to  mifery  muff;  concur  in 
all  the  mealures  of  the  miniftry,  however 
inconfiftent  with  their  own  fentiments,  and 
the  good  of  the  publick.  With  regard  to 
thofe  who  are  paid  out  of  the  king’s  civil 
lift  and  are  employed  as  his  own  fervants, 
he  can,  like  any  other  man,  difpofe  of 
them  as  he  pieales ;  becaufe  if  he  makes  a 
bad  choice,  he  is  the  only  fufferer. 

The  king  has  likewife  the  power  of 
creating  peers,  but  not  ot  depriving  them 
of  the  privileges  annexed  to  their  dignity. 
By  which  means,  he  acquires  great  influ¬ 
ence  on  the  commons  :  becaufe  many  cf 
the  memoers,  being  men  of  genius,  and 
eloquence,  often  embarrafs  and  oppofe  the 
views  of  the  miniftry:  tbefe  excited  by 
ambition,  aic  eaffly  prevailed  upon  to  ac¬ 
cept  of  a  peerage,  and  to  become  fubfervi- 
ent  to  the  crown,  and  ufelefs  to  their  coun¬ 
try.  Raifed  to  a  fuperior  clafs,  they  adopt 
the  fentiments  of  it ;  naturally  inclined  to 
royalty  and  jealous  of  the  commons.  This 
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houfe  being  at  prefent  compofed  of  many 
members  equally  diftinguifhed  by  their  ta¬ 
lents  and  riches,  feems  to  have  taken  the 
lead  of,  and  acquired  a  certain  fuperiority 
over,  the  lords  :  for  which  reafon,  I  fup- 
pofe  the  king  thought  it  neceffary  to  create 
a  great  number  of  new  peers,  by  which 
means  he  increafed  their  power  at  the  ex¬ 
pence  of  the  commons.  The  more  nume¬ 
rous  any  aflembly  is,  the  lefs  influence  the 
king  has  over  it,  becaufe,  as  Machiavel  ob- 
ferves,  few  are  corrupted  by  Jew. 

Though  the  lords  have  been  thus  greatly 
increafed,  the  king’s  influence  over  them 
will  always  be  very  great,  becaufe  the  fix- 
teen  fcotch  peers  and  the  bifhops  in  parti¬ 
cular,  whofe  fortunes  depend  more  imme¬ 
diately  on  his  favour,  will  generally  concur 
with  the  views  of  the  miniftry  :  fo  that  for 
this  reafon,  and  this  general  propenfity  to 
royalty,  there  is  little  probability  they  will 
ever  fide  with  the  commons  againft  the 
crown.  The  great  employments  he  con¬ 
fers  upon  the  latter,  fecures  him  an  influ¬ 
ence  in  that  houfe,  which  increafes  with 
the  luxury  and  wants  of  its  members fo 
that  his  power  might  augment  to  a  degree 
that  would  endanger  the  liberty  of  the  con- 
ftitution.  The  king  has  likewife  the  power 
of  diflolving  the  parliament  whenever  he 
pleafes  ,  which  being  exerted  at  a  critical 
moment  by  Charles  the  fecond,  faved  his 
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crown,  and  may  therefore  be  fometimes 
equally  advantageous,  to  the  king,  and 
the  people. 


C  II  A  P.  III. 


Of  the  Privileges  of  Parliament. 


HE  privileges  of  parliament  are  founded 


l  upon  thenecefhtyof  fecuring  theliber- 
ty  and  independence  of  the  members  that 
compofe  it.  Otherwife,  it  would  foon  be¬ 
come,  an  inftrument  of  oppreffion  :  and 
the  more  cruel,  as  it  would  authorife,  by 
the  formalities  of  the  law,  the  arbitrary 
will  of  a  tyrannic  mafter.  We  have  a 
thoufand  examples  of  this  in  the  hiftory  of 
different  nations,  whofe  members  were 
vicious  and  corrupted.  It  is  therefore  of 
infinite  confequence,  that  no  perfon 
whatever,  fhould  have  an  unjuft  influence 
over  the  votes  of  thofe  who  form  the  con- 
ftitution. 

According  to  thefe  principles,  the  tri¬ 
bunes  of  the  people,  in  the  Roman  repub- 
lick,  were  deemed  facred  :  divine  were  ad¬ 
ded  to  human  motives,  the  better  to  fecure 
their  perfonal  fafety  and  independence. 
This  privilege  however  neither  did  nor 
could  be  extended  beyond  the  exercife  of 
his  fundtion  as  tribune  :  in  all  the  reft  he 
y/as  only  a  citizen 5  and,  as  fuch,  ought  to  be 
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fubjedt  to  the  penalty  of  the  laws  if  he  had 
violated  them. 

The  love  of  power  always,  however,  exci¬ 
ted  them  to  confound  and  identify  thedouble 
characters  of  tribune  and  fubjedt,  an  ac¬ 
tion  incompatible  with  order  and  the  pub- 
lick  good.  The  crimes  of  the  man  were 
fupported  by  the  power  of  the  tribune. 
This  abufe  went  fo  far  as  to  caufe  the  great- 
eft  violences  and  injuftice.  They  conti¬ 
nually  mixed  the  ideas  of  the  man  with  that 
of  the  magijirate,  and  like  tyrants,  treat¬ 
ed  thofe  who  oppofed  their  violence  as  cri¬ 
minal,  and  whom  therefore  they  endea¬ 
voured  to  punifh  accordingly.  In  England 
alfo  every  thing  is  become  a  breach  of  pri¬ 
vilege,  wherever  a  member  of  either  houfe 
js  concerned.  If  ,for  example,  a  member 
owes  me  money,  the  laws  very  wifely, 
preferring  the  national  intereft  to  that  of 
an  individual,  prohibits  any  violence  from 
being  offered  to  his  perfon,  during  the  fit¬ 
ting  of  parliament,  while  he  is  fuppoled 
to  be  employed  in  the  bufinefs  of  the  na¬ 
tion  ;  the  lords  indeed  enjoy  this  privilege 
at  all  times ;  nor  can  they  be  arrefted  in 
perfon,  except  when  they  are  fuppofed  to 
have  committed  fome  crime  deftrudtive  of 
the  public  peace.  Then  indeed  if  the  lord, 
or  member,  is  fitting,  the  magiftrate  lays 
before  the  lords  the  motives  for  which  he 
begs  leave  to  arreft  the  perfon  accufed,  and 
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Which  they  cannot  refufe,  without  viola¬ 
ting  the  laws,  by  Hopping  the  courfe  of 
juftice:  that  is,  without  becoming  tyrants 
and  public  enemies.  For  fuch  muft  be 
deemed  any  man,  or  body  of  men,  who 
hinder  the  magiftrate  from  executing  the 
laws;  and  lliould  they  therefore  refufe  to 
,  deliver  the  perfon  claimed,  he  may  feize 
him  wherever  he  finds  him.  The  abufe 
of  privilege,  has  been,  of  late,  carried  to 
luch  lengths  that  a  member  thinks  hirnfelf 
exempted  from  the  quality  of  a  fubjedt, 
and  the  penalties  of  the  laws.  You  can 
have  no  difpute  with  them  even  the  moft 
trifling,  and  unconnected  with  their  cha¬ 
racters  as  members,  without  being  called 
before  the  houfe,  whofe  judgment  is  gene¬ 
rally  directed  by  the  fenfe  of  power  and  re¬ 
venge,  rather  than  by  the  rules  of  equity 
and  juftice.  According  to  reafon,  no 
member  fhould,  nor  is,  in  fadt,  entitled 
to  any  other  than  perfonal  privilege  and 
liberty,  during  the  fittings  of  parliament. 
For  in  all  other  cafes,  he  is  only  a  fubjebt 
like  any  other  man.  Notwithstanding 
which,  we  have  many  examples  of  people 
being  called  before  the  houfe  and  fcverely 
punilhed  for  fome  perfonal  difpute  with  a 
member.  Nothing  can  be  more  abfurd  or 
injuft,  than  to  fuffer  a  member  to  violate 
the  laws  in  my  perfon,  and  not  only  efcape 
the  punilhment  he  may  defcrve,  but  pro¬ 
cure 
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cure  my  being  called  before  the  houfe,  to 
whofe  arbitrary  fentence  I  muft  lubmit,  or 
be  imprifoned  and  ruined.  If  I  offend  a 
member,  provided  I  do  not  hinder  him 
from  afiifting  in  parliament,  I  offend  only 
a  fubjedt,  and  not  a  national  agent.  The 
law  has  provided  a  remedy,  and  I  am 
ready  to  lubmit  to  its  decifion.  Nothing 
is  more  juft,  and  conformable  to  the  idea 
of  a  free  government,  which  neceffarily 
precludes  all  arbitrary  proceedings.  Yet 
he  can  profecute  me  at  common  law,  and, 
at  the  fame  time,  call  me  before  the  houfe  : 
fo  that  I  may  be  punifhed  there,  though  I 
have  a  verdidt  in  my  favour  in  a  court  of 
iuftice.  Whatever  injury  I  may  receive  by 
the  houfe,  I  can  have  no  remedy  at  law, 
bccaufe  they  do  not  form  a  body  corporate  ; 
nor  can  I  appeal  from  their  decifions,  be- 
caufe  they  are  not  a  court  of  juftice  Con- 
fequently  we  muft  fuppofe  they  are  poftef- 
fed  of  an  arbitrary  power  ;  at  leaft  luch  is 
their  pretention,  confirmed  bv  their  prac¬ 
tice,  contrary  to  all  idea  of  civil  liberty. 
For  if  any  body  of  men  can  do  what  they 
pleafe  without  being  refponlihle  to  any 
other  power,  it  is  plain,  they  are  defpotic. 
It  is  the  height  of  abfurdity,  and  in  juftice, 
that  any  body  of  men,  Ihould,  without 
form  or  procefs,  punifti  a  man,  who  has 
not  violated  any  law  ;  and  if  he  has,  he  can 
be  fubjed  only  to  the  penalty  impofed  by  it  5 
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fctlietwife  it  is  a  defpotifm,  &nd  by  no 
means  a  free  government,  which  fuppofes 
that  no  man  can  he  punifhed  but  by  the 
law ;  and  that  no  one  can  be  a  judge  in  his 
own  cauie ;  which  maxims,  founded  on 
reafon  and  jufiice,  they  prefume  to  violate, 
and  openly  aiTert  an  abfolute  power  over 
every  cale  they  chufe  to  think  regards  them- 
felves ;  without  conlidering  that  every 
member  of  the  houle,  and  every  other  man, 
is  a  luhjed,  who  can  by  no  power  upon 
earth  be  juftly  deprived  of  his  rights,  efta- 
bliihed  equally  on  natural,  and  pofitive 
laws.  As  they  together  compofe  a  part 
of  the  legiflation,  their  power  can  extend 
to  nothing  more  than  the  formation  of 
laws ;  and  their  privilege  no  farther  than 
to  fecure  a  perfed  liberty  and  independence 
in  giving  their  votes,  and  tranfading  the 
bufmels  of  the  nation.  In  every  other  cir- 
cumftance  they  are  like  the  reft  of  the  peo¬ 
ple  ;  they  are  mere  fubjeds;  and  as  fuch 
anfwerable  for  their  adions  before  the  pro¬ 
per  tribunal.  If  the  legiflative  power,  or 
any  part  which  compofes  it,  interferes  with 
the  fundions  referved  to  the  masriftrate 

O 

alone,  public  liberty  is  loft,  and  law  and 
juftice  nothing  more  than  empty  names. 
Of  all  mankind,  none  have  a  greater  inte- 
reft  in  obferving  the  laws,  than  thofe,  who 
form  them.  It  is  their  own  work,  which, 
for  their  own  dignity  and  importance,  they 
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fhould  inviolably  obferve.  Yet,  by  a  con¬ 
tradiction  too  natural  ro  ambition,  they 
always  endeavour  to  abufe  them  in  the  per¬ 
rons  of  others,  whom  they  would  fubjedt 
not  to  law,  but  to  their  own  arbitrary 
power.  As  things  have  gone  lately,  I 
lliould  not  be  furprifed  to  fee  the  members 
plead  their  privilege  to  avoid  paying  their 
juft  debts,  and  commit  every  fpecies  of 
violence,  with  impunity. 

The  houfe  of  lords,  enjoys  many  parti¬ 
cular  privileges,  founded  upon  laws  torn 
from  the  weaknefs  of  the  princes  and  the 
mifery  of  the  people,  which  formerly  they 
abufed  to  the  utmoft  excefs.  The  Jcanda - 
lum  magnatum  proves  the  truth  of  this  af- 
fertion  :  the  remains  of  the  feudal  govern¬ 
ment  and  tyranny  to  which  the  people  were 
always,  and  the  princes  often,  vidtims.  It 
was  a  real  anarchy  and  tyranny,  and  the 
more  cruel,  as  many  perfons  had  a  right  to 
exercife  it.  If  we  confider  only  the  fpirit 
of  a  free  government,  no  part  of  the  legis¬ 
lative  power,  much  lefs  any  other  man, 
fhould  enjoy  any  other  privilege  but  what 
is  neceftary  to  fecure  the  perfonal  fafety  and 
liberty  of  the  members,  while  they  are  em¬ 
ployed  in  tranfadting  the  public  bulinefs, 
all  other  privileges,  excepting  fuch  as  are 
meerly  ad  honor em ,  are  incompatible  with 
civil  and  public  liberty.  Both  houfes,  par¬ 
ticularly  the  commons,  alfume  a  foie  and 
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exclusive  right  over  their  own  members, 
which  they  extend  to  ele&ions  and  what¬ 
ever  relates  thereto,  and  even  puniSh  arbi¬ 
trarily  whom  they  pleafe,  for  having  inter¬ 
fered  in  them,  which  feems  very  ftrange, 
becaufe  the  laws  have  provided  a  proper  re¬ 
medy,  and  no  man  can,  confidently  with 
the  notions  of  a  free  government,  be  pu- 
nifhed  but  for  having  violated  the  law,  and 
then  only,  by  the  proper  magistrate,  whole 
Sentence  is  determined  by  the  fame  law; 
and  when  that  law  is  Silent,  no  man  can 
inflidt  a  punifhment,  unlefs  he  is  dcfpotic  : 
indeed  many  of  the  pretentions  and  proceed¬ 
ings  of  the  commons  are  intirely  de¬ 
spotic.  They  call  any  man  before  the  houfe, 
they  puniSh  him  though  he  has  offended  no 
law.  They  fine  and  imprifon  him  for  an  un¬ 
limited  time,  till  he  fubmits  to  their  ar¬ 
bitrary-  will,  and  there  lies  no  appeal  to 
any  tribunal  whatever.  Pray  what  is  de- 
fpotifm  ?  It  is  exadtly  this,  and  has  been 
wantonly  exerted  againft  the  liberty  and 
property  of  the  fubjedt.  The  objedt  of 
this,  and  every  other  privilege,  can  be 
no  other  than  to  fecure,  not  only  the  liber¬ 
ty  and  independency  of  the  members,  but 
alfo  of  the  electors.  For  if  thefe  are  not 
free,  it  is  impoffible  the  others  Should  be 
fo.  This  -extenSive  privilege  has  been 
permitted  to  the  commons,  becaufe  they 
were  fuppofed  to  be  particularly  jealous  of 
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the  freedom  of  their  members,  and  would 
therefore  be  more  tenacious  in  its  defence, 
than  any  other  tribunal,  who  might,  for  many 
reafons,  be  induced  to  deviate  from  that 
principle  of  liberty,  on  which  the  freedom 
of parhamentsefTentiallydepends.  Thecom- 
mons  themfelves  were  therefore  very  juftlv 
intrufted  with  the  power  of  deciding  many 
cafes,which  relates  to  cledions.  But  theyhave 
extended  it  beyond  all  bounds,  in  affuming 
a  right,  even  in  thofe  cafes  which  are  fub- 
jed  to  the  common  law.  What  can  be 
more  inconfiftent  with  law  and  reafon  than 
to  punifh  a  man  by  the  arbitrary  power 
of  a  majority,  whofe  decifion  is  only  found* 
ed  on  force,  and  is  no  otherwife  valid  than 
becaufe  they  are  the  ftrongeft.  So  that,  if 
in  a  fimilar  cafe,  another  majority  fhould 
decide  the  contrary,  that  decifion  would  be 
equally  lawful ;  becaufe  it  is  founded  on 
the  fame  principle  of  force.  But  if  we 
confider  the  nature  of  a  free  government, 
it  will  appear  that  every  decifion  founded 
on  a  majority,  unlefs  particularly  authori- 
fed  by  law,  is  deftrudive  of  liberty;  and 
therefore  intirely  defpotic.  In  order  to 
tranfad  bufmefs  brought  before  a  numerous 
affembly,  the  law  very  wifely  determines, 
that  a  majority,  or  any  number  more  than 
a  majority,  fhould  be  deemed  the  fenfe  of 
the  whole  body ;  otherwife  nothing  could 
be  ever  concluded  :  but  this  fuppofes  that 
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the  laws  have  provided  no  remedy.  For 
if  any  body  of  men  can  interfere  with  the 
laws,  it  is  plain  that  fuch  a  body  of  men 
aflume  the  whole  legi dative  power,  which 
alone  has  a  right  to  change  the  laws;  but 
cannot  interfere  in  the  execution  of  them, 
without  becoming  tvrants  :  for  fuch,  in 
reality,  is  the  man  who  adds  contrary  to  a 
law  made  by  the  legidative  power,  which 
mud:  remain  in  force,  until  it  is  repealed 
by  the  fame  power.  And  when  the  legef- 
lative  power  is  compofed  of  many  parts, 
neither  of  thefe  feparately  has  any  more 
power  over  the  laws  than  any  other  indi¬ 
vidual. 

The  commons  likewife  affume  the  power 
of  expelling  any  member  at  plealure,  in 
which  they  acknowledge  neither  poiitive 
laws,  nor  even  thofe,  which  form  the 
freedom  of  the  conftitution.  A  majority, 
decides  arbitrarily  of  the  liberty  and  pro¬ 
perty  of  the  fubjedt,  and  even  of  a  whole 
province.  Of  all  the  privileges  they  arro¬ 
gate  to  themfelves,  none  is  more  ablurd 
and  unjuft,  or  more  fatal  in  its  confe- 
quences,  than  this.  It  is  contrary  to  every 
notion  of  natural  right,  and  a  free  govern¬ 
ment,  of  which  it  laps  the  very  foundation. 
It  is  elfential  to  the  independency  of  par¬ 
liament,  that  every  member  of  it  fhould  be 
perfectly  free ;  and  upon  this  very  princi¬ 
ple  every  privilege  is  founded.  And  yet 
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the  commons  themfelves  dare  violate  it  in 
the  mod  defpotic  manner.  Where  is  the 
ireedom  of  parliament,  if  it  is  admit¬ 
ted  that  any  power  upon  earth  has  a 
lawful  right  to  deprive  a  member  of  his 
feat,  upon  no  other  foundation,  than  be- 
caufe  a  majority,  or  rather  force,  has  been 
pleafed  to  do  it  ?  Upon  the  fame  principle, 
a  majority  may  exclude  the  whole  mino¬ 
rity,  until  two  members  only  remain,  to 
reprefent  the  whole  nation.  For  where 
the  decifion  of  a  majority  is  in  itfelf  a  law, 
they  have  a  right  to  difpenfe  with,  and  aft 
contrary  to  the  laws,  in  every  cafe  where 
a  member  is  any  ways  concerned,  and 
which,  by  the  fame  power,  they  may  ex¬ 
tend  as  far  as  they  pleafe.  So  that  a  mem¬ 
ber,  as  fuch,  lofes  all  the  rights  of  a  fub- 
jedt,  though  at  the  fame  time  he  lays  un¬ 
der  the  penalty  of  the  laws,  which  have  a 
right  to  punifh,  though  they  have  not  the 
power  to  protedt  him.  This  dodtrine 
arifes  naturally  from  the  privilege  the 
commons  affume  of  expelling  a  member; 
but  is  contrary  to  natural  right,  to  the  po- 
fitive  laws  of  the  kingdom,  and  in  particu¬ 
lar  to  that  which  forms  the  liberty  of  the 
constitution,  i.  Becaufe  a  member  of  a 
particular  fociety,  where  the  intered:  of  the 
individuals  which  compofe  it  is  alone  con¬ 
cerned,  cannot,  without  violating  the  law 
of  natural  equity,  be  expelled,  unlefs  he 
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refutes  to  conform  to  the  regulations  of  It  ^ 
or  has  committed  fome  crime,  which  ren¬ 
ders  him  unworthy  to  be  continued  any 
longer  a  member  of  it,  otherwife  his  ex¬ 
pulsion,  mud  be  confidered,  as  the  effedt 
pf  force  and  violence,  and  therefore  is  un¬ 
juft*  A  member  of  the  houfe  of  commons 
is  a  publick  agent,  eledted,  according  to 
law,  to  tranfadl  the  affairs  of  his  conffitu- 
ents :  he  cannot  therefore  be  excluded  from 
the  national  council  without  violating  the 
fundamental  laws  of  the  conflitution  ; 
which  require  and  command  him  to  affiffc 
perfonally  in  parliament.  Unlefs  he  has 
committed  fome  crime,  for  which  the  law 
has,  by  its  fentence,  deprived  him  of  his 
life,  which  is  the  only  cafe,  as  the  law 
now  hands,  that  can  vacate  his  feat  in  par¬ 
liament  and  which  authorizes  his  conflitu- 
ents  to  eledl  another  in  his  room.  For  if 
the  fentence  does  not  extend  to  death,  the 
member  having  complyed  with  it  recovers 
all  his  rights,  both  as  a  member  and  as  a 
fubjedt :  otherwife  he  would  be  punifhed, 
not  by  the  law,  but  by  arbitrary  and  defpo- 
tic  power ;  which  alone  can  extend  a  pe¬ 
nalty,  without  any  regard  to  law  or  equity, 
and  punifh  a  man  for  a  fingle  and  inconli- 
derable  fault  with  unbounded  tyranny. 
And  therefore  fuch  an  expulfion  would  be 
contrary  to  equity,  and  to  that  very  law 
which  forms  the  liberty  of  the  conftitution. 
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The  houfe  of  commons  cannot  take  cogni¬ 
zance  of  any  crime  which  a  member  as  a 
man,  and  afubjedt,  has  committed,  without 
infringing  at  once  on  the  power  of  the  law 
and  that  of  the  magiftrate,  who  alone  is 
authorized  to  punifh  him,  in  virtue  of  that 
law  which  he  may  have  violated.  It  is  ef- 
lential  to  juftice  and  civil  liberty,  that  no 
man  fhould  be  punifhed  until  he  has  been 
tried,  and  convidted,  indue  form  of  law, 
which  the  magiflrate  alone  has  a  right  to  do. 
The  commons  therefore,  in  expelling  a 
member,  for  any  caufe  wliatever,  violate 
the  laws  of  natural  juftice,  by  indicating  a 
punifhment  upon  a  man  who  has  not  been 
proved  guilty  of  any  crime,  they  likewife 
violate  the  pofitive  laws  of  the  land,  by 
condemning  a  man  contrary  to  the  efta- 
blifhed  forms,  which  preferibe  that  he  fhould 
be  tried  by  his  peers  alone,  and  punifhed  ac¬ 
cording  to  law.  Nor  is  there  any  tribunal, 
which  can  proceed  in  any  other  manner, 
without  fubftituting  defpotifm  for  law. 
They  likewife  violate  the  laws,  in  alhuming 
the  power  of  judicature;  for  they  are  nei¬ 
ther  magiftrates  nor  court  of  juftice:  and 
only  a  part  of  the  legiflative  power ;  and 
whofe  authority  is  confined  to  the  framing 
of  laws.  The  magiftrate  alone  can  take 
cognizance  of,  and  punifh  crimes,  always, 
however,  as  the  law  diredts.  Whereas  the 
heufe  of  commons  in  their  determinations 
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fc^ert  an  arbitrary  power  over  the  person 
and  property  of  a  member,  who  never 
ceafes  to  be  a  fubjeCt  contrary  to  the  efta- 
bliflned  1  aws  of  the  kingdom  ;  which  pre- 
fcribe  both  the  manner  and  the  degree  of 
punifhment.  They  likewife  overturn  the 
conftitution  by  depriving  a  member,  and 
coniequently  his  conftituents  of  their  fun¬ 
damental  rights ;  upon  which  all  liberty 
depends.  Nor  is  this  power  of  depriving 
a  member  or  a  fubjeCt  of  his  rights  exclu¬ 
ded  from  the  boufe  alone ;  even  a  law 
which  did  it  would  be  unjuft,  and  contra¬ 
ry  to  equity  :  becaufe  no  man  can  be  juftly 
deprived  of  the  benefit  of  the  laws,  unlefs 
it  be  legally  proved,  that  he  has  violated 
them.  The  power  of  the  houfe  of  com¬ 
mons  over  its  members  is,  like  that  of  any 
other  fociety,  which  cannot  fubfift,  unlefs 
order,  and  method  be  oblerved  in  tranf- 
aCting  the  bufinefs  of  it.  Neceftity  there¬ 
fore  requires,  that  they  fliould  have  a  proper 
power  to  eftablifh  rules  for  the  conducting 
of  affairs,  and  to  inforce  obedience  to 
them,  otherwife  nothing  could  be  done. 
But  th  is  power  cannot  be  extended  farther, 
without  interfering  with  the  laws,  to 
whom  alone  a  lubjeCt  is  accountable  for 
his  aCtions.  Nothing  can  be  more  impru¬ 
dent  than  to  permit  the  commons  to  exer- 
cife  this  unlimited  and  unwarrantable 
power.  The  example  of  Cromwell  (hews 
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the  bad  tendency  of  it.  For  by  expelling 
one  member  after  another,  the  commons 
werereduced  totwohundred,  who  pretended 
to  have  the  whole  legiilative  power  centered 
in  them.  If  the  king,  or  lords,  for  exam¬ 
ple,  fhould  order  the  commons  to  expeil 
th  is  or  that  member ;  it  would  be  the  moft 
daring  breach  of  privilege,  and  as  fuch, 
the  commons  would  certainly  refent  it. 
How  then  can  that  be  juft  in  them,  what 
would  be  a  real  crime  in  another  ?  For  they 
can  no  more  deftroy  their  own  privileges 
than  any  other  man,  becaufe  their  privile^ 
ges  are  eftentially  connected  fo  clofe  with 
the  liberty  of  the  conftitution,  and  the 
rights  of  the  electors,  that  you  cannot 
touch  the  one ,  without  deftroying  the 
other .  The  privileges  of  the  houfe  are 
founded  on  this  one  principle,  viz.  that  of 
preferving  the  privileges  and  rights  of  the 
fubjedl.  So  that  the  violation  of  the  one, 
necelfarily  implies  the  violation  of  the 
other.  A  law  that  would  aiminifh  the  li¬ 
berty,  or  independency  of  the  electors,  or 
members,  would  be  elTentially  unjuft. 
How  much  more  fo,  if  a  particular  body 
pretended  to  exert  fuch  power. 

Charles  the  Firft  and  James  the  Second 
loft  their  crowns,  for  having  attempted  to 
difpenfe  with  the  laws,  and  diminilh  the 
liberty  of  parliament  :  and  yet  certainly 
they  had  as  good  a  pretence  as  the  com¬ 
mons 
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mons  can  poffibly  have.  The  truth  is, 
that  no  body  of  men,  or  power  whatever, 
can  diminifh  the.  liberty  of  parliament,  or 
difpenfe  with  the  laws,  without  deftroying 
the  conftitution.  The  lords  never  pre¬ 
tended  a  right  to  expel  a  member,  which 
however  would  be  lefs  criminal,  than  in 
the  commons,  becaufe  the  injury  would 
extend  only  to  the  perfon  of  the  lord  whofe 
right  would  be  violated  ;  whereas  the  com¬ 
mons  injure  the  rights  of  every  elector  of 
the  kingdom  in  general,  and  thofe  of  the 
province  whofe  member  they  expel,  in 
particular.  They  have  of  late  carried  their 
defpotifm  ftill  farther  :  they  have  not  only 
expelled  a  member,  but  admitted  another 
in  his  room,  who  was  not  eledted  at  all  ; 
and  have  eftablilhed  a  precedent  which,  if 
admitted,  mail  deftroy  every  idea  of  a  free 
conftitution.  They  fay,  that  the  member 
admitted  was  duly  elected,  having  a  majo¬ 
rity  of  votes ;  becaufe  the  perfon  who  had 
the  real  majority,  could  not  be  eledted, 
and  the  votes  for  him  were  conlidered  as 
nothing.  Why  io,  I  afk  ?  Is  he  disqua¬ 
lified  by  the  laws  ?  No  fuch  thing  ;  lie  has 
the  qualifications  required,  and  was  legally 
eledted.  But  we  have  declared  him  incapa¬ 
ble  of  being  eledted.  In  that  cafe  you  fup- 
pofe  that  a  refolution  of  a  majority  of  your 
houfe,  can  difpenfe  with,  and  is  fupenor 
to  the  moft  fundamental  laws  of  the  cou¬ 
ld  2  ftitution. 
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ftitution.  This  indeed  is  intuiting  com¬ 
mon  fenfe,  as  well  as  law.  You  have  not 
even  the  lead:  power  over  any  law  what¬ 
ever,  but  as  part  of  the  legiilative  power  ; 
and  then  only  to  lay,  yes,  or  no.  If  you 
can  adt  contrary  to  law,  in  one  cafe,  pray 
why  not  in  any  other  ?  If  a  refolution  of 
the  houfe  is  fuperior  to  law  in  this  parti¬ 
cular  cafe,  you  may,  by  following  thel'e 
principles,  expel  any  member  lawfully 
eledted,  and  admit  in  his  room  a  candidate 
who  fhould  have  one  vote  alone.  To  what 
ftrange  ablurdities,  contradictions,  and  ill 
coniequences,  are  delpotifm  and  tyranny 
reduced,  when  they  pretend  to  authorife 
violence  and  injuftice  by  cuftom  and  pre¬ 
cedents  ?  The  fheriff,  according  to  his 
oath,  returned  Mr.  Wilkes.  Was  he  not 
qualified  ?  Was  it  not  a  lawful  eledtion  ? 
Yes,  no  doubt  j  but  wc  will  not  have  him. 
We,  by  our  own  authority,  declare,  that 
the  majority  of  our  houfe  is  fuperior  to  any 
law,  and  that,  hereafter,  we  will  admit  as 
members  whom  we  pleafe,  without  paying 
any  regard  to  the  laws  of  our  country,  or 
to  the  rights  of  the  electors.  Even  we 
will  choofe  thofe,  whom  the  electors  have 
rejected.  We  will  attribute  to  ourfelves 
the  foie  right  of  eledtion  ;  and  we  will  re- 
.  place  thofe  we  expel,  with  others  we  like 
better.  W e  may  perhaps  perpetuate  our- 
lelves  in  parliament,  and  fo  fpare  the  elec¬ 
tor 
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tors  the  trouble  of  choofing  members, 
whom  we  are  refolved  not  to  admit  among 
us.  All  this  would  be  equally  lawful  with 
what  they  have  done,  or  rather  indeed 
equally  contrary  to  reafon,  judice,  and  the, 
fundamental  laws  of  the  conditutioii.  If 
the  king  does  me  an  injury,  the  laws  have 
provided  a  remedy.  And  ihall  the  com¬ 
mons  do  me  and  my  condiments  the 
greateft  injury  poffible,  and  I  am  entitled 
to  no  redrefs  ?  Abfurd  !  If  I  was  a  mem¬ 
ber,  and  the  fpeaker  ordered  me,  by 
force,  to  be  turned  out,  I  would  not  obey  : 
and,  in  my  own  name,  and  that  of  my 
condiments,  I  would  bring  an  action 
again d  him,  and  all  thofe  who  aded  by  his 
orders  :  and  the  law  mud  do  me  judice. 
If  you  think  your  rcfolutions  are  liiperior 
to  all  law,  you  had  better  make  diort  work 
of  it,  and  imitate  Cromwell’s  parliament  : 
vote  the  houle  of  lords  ufelels  and  dan¬ 
gerous  to  the  conditution,  and  fo  on.  It 
is  adoniflring  that  the  king  and  lords  can 
fit  tamely,  and  permit  the  exertion  of  fuch 
delpotilm.  They  are  more  immediately 
intereded  in  it,  than  the  fubjebt.  The 
partizans  of  the  commons  fay,  that,  by 
prefcription,  they  alone  have  a  right  over 
their  own  members.  To  which  I  anfwer, 
that,  in  what  regards  the  difcipline  of  the 
houfe,  it  is  true ;  but  in  every  thing  elfe, 
falfe,  and  incompatible  with  the  laws ;  be- 
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caufe  thefe  alone  have  the  foie  right  of  pu¬ 
nishing  any  man  whatever,  who  violates 
them  ;  and  no  privilege  on  earth  can  ex¬ 
empt  him  from  this  penalty  impofed  by 
them.  The  privilege  of  a  member,  and 
that  of  the  whole  body,  can  extend  no  far¬ 
ther  than  to  fecure  their  liberty  and  inde¬ 
pendency,  while  they  are  tranfafting  the 
national  bufinefs  ;  and  even  then  a  member 
may,  by  a  breach  of  the  peace,  or  fome 
other  crimes,  forfeit  it,  and  be  carried  to 
prifon.  Befides,  no  prelcription,  however 
long,  can  render  lawful  a  power,  which, 
in  its  nature,  is  contrary  to  equity,  and 
the  fundamental  laws  of  the  kingdom.  The 
commons  indeed  have  violated  the  privilege 
of  parliament,  and  the  rights  of  the  fub- 
jedt,  by  expelling  a  member  legally  chofen; 
fo  that  in  fadf  that  province  is  no  longer 
reprefented  as  the  law  directs.  If  ever  thofe 
in  the  oppofition  have  a  majority,  they 
may  plead  the  precedent  given  them,  and 
expel  every  member  they  pleafe  ;  and  efta- 
blifh  an  arbitrary  power,  as  the  prefent 
majority  has  done,  and  with  equal  juftice* 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  king  and  lords 
will  concur  in  inforcing  the  laws,  which 
make  their  fafety,  as  well  as  that  of  the 
fubjeft;  and  put  an  effectual  flop  to  the 
unjuft  and  arbitrary  proceedings  of  the  com¬ 
mons,  who,  if  permitted  to  make  one  ftep 

farther. 
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farther,  will  inevitably  overturn  the  conn 
ftitution,  already  tottering  by  the  repeated 
ilrokes  of  tyranny. 


CHAP.  IV. 

Of  the  Advantage  of  the  Engliih  Confti- 

t  at  ion. 


|  AVING  fhewn  that  the  Englifh  go¬ 
vernment  is  compofed  of  three  dif- 


1 


ferent  powers,  it  follows,  that  it  enjoys  all 
the  advantages  of  a  republic  ;  becaufe  no¬ 
thing  depends  upon  the  arbitrary  will  of  ei¬ 
ther,  and  where  each,  feparately,  is  ani¬ 
mated  by,  and  formed  upon  different  prin¬ 
ciples  :  fo  that,  unlefs  thefe  are  corrupted, 
the  conftitution  cannot  be  deftroyed.  Lux¬ 
ury  indeed,  by  increafmg  the  wants  of  the 
members,  may  finally  contribute  to  its  dif- 
folution.  Civil  liberty  is  the  more  fecured, 
as  each  member  remains  always  a  fubjedt, 
and,  confequently,  is,  in  every  cafe  what¬ 
ever,  bound  to  obey  the  law.  He  there- 
foi  e  takes  care,  not  to  confent  to  any  which 
might  infringe  his  liberty  ;  and  to  which 
he  might  himfelf  foon  fall  a  vidtim.  His 
wants,  wnich  force  him  to  concur  with  the 
views  of  a  minifter,  will  always  be  limited 
by  the  fear  of  becoming  a  facrifice  to  his 
imprudent  condefcendency.  Whenever 
therefore  a  minifter  forms  projedts,  which 
*  openly 
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Openly  violate  the  constitution,  the  Shame 
Of  contributing  to  execute  them,  often 
flops  thofe  who  are,  otherwife,  infenfible 
to  the  duty  of  a  member;  and  the  more  fo, 
as  the  people  in  general  are  fliarp  lighted, 
and  jealous,  of  the  crown,  which  carries 
them  to  great  exceiTes  againft  thofe  whom 
they  believe  too  favourably  inclined  to  its 
intereft.  The  ambitious  views  of  the  mi- 
niflry  too  often  juflify  the  violence  of  the 
people.  This  government  enjoys  all  the 
advantages  of  a  Democracy,  without  its  in¬ 
conveniences  :  the  people  are  reprefented 
by  a  limited  number  of  deputies  chofen  by 
themfelves,  and  whofe  power  is  determined 
by  the  laws,  and  by  the  other  two  parts, 
which  form  the  constitution.  So  that, 
while  thefe  exiSt,  they  cannot  fubvert  the 
liberty  of  their  country.  It  was  for  this 
reafon  that  Cromwell,  to  accomplish  his 
plan  of  defpotifm,  began  it  by  diminishing, 
and  afterwards  extinguishing  the  power  of 
the  lords,  which  procured  him  an  eafy 
vidtory  over  his  king  and  country.  It  is, 
however,  certain,  that  if  the  civil  wars 
had  not  given  him  fo  great  an  authority 
over  the  military,  he  never  could  have  ob¬ 
tained  it.  At  prcfent,  when  the  nobility 
and  gentry  have  feats  in  the  houfe  of  com¬ 
mons,  and  are  employed  in  the  army  and 
navy,  it  would  be  impofiible  for  any  man 
whatever  to  execute  an  enterprize  formed 
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againft  the  liberty  of  his  country.  Luxury 
and  corruption  throw  the  '  balance  rather 
upon  the  fide  of  the  crown.1' 

The  power  of  the  lords  is  balanced  by 
that  of  the  commons ;  and  therefore  they 
cannot  attempt  any  thing  to  their  prejudice, 
or  to  that  of  the  crown.  Moreover  their 
power  is  limited  to  the  whole  body,  as 
part  of  the  legiflation  :  as  individuals,  they 
are  little  more  diftingurfhed  than  the  reft 
of  the  fubjedts.  Since  the  abolifhment  of 
feudal  anarchy,  the  pcrfonal  power  of  the 
lords  is  greatly  reduced  :  they  can  no 
longer  wage  war  againft  the  king,  nor  hold 
the  people  in  lervitude.  They  have,  how¬ 
ever,  ftill  power  enough  to  hold  the  ba¬ 
lance  between  the  crown  and  the  commons, 
as  the  latter  have  to  hold  it  between  the 
lords  and  the  crown,  which  keeps  that 
between  the  two  houfcs.  So  that  neither 
has  force  enough  to  opprefs  either  of  the 
others.  The  violence  of  the  commons, 
the  ambition  of  the  lords,  and  the  power 
of  the  crown,  mutually  rcftrain  each  other; 
and  neither  can  pafs  the  limits,  without 
meeting  invincible  obstacles  from  the  other, 
which  cannot  be  overcome  by  force,  but 
may  perhaps  by  corruption.  It  feems 
therefore  impoffible  to  form  a  conftitution 
which  has  lets  defedts,  and  is  naturally  bet¬ 
ter  calculated  to  fecure  public  liberty,  a- 
gainft  the  violence  of  Democracy,  the 
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ambition  of  Ariftocracy,  and  the  tyranny 
of  Monarchy,  which  are  equally  excluded, 
and  whofe  different  principles  feem  a  fure 
barrier  againft  the  effects  of  their  union. 
The  great  number  of  employments  the  king 
has  to  difpofe  of,  gives  him  influence 
enough,  in  both  houfes,  to  carry  on  bufl- 
nefs  to  a  certain  degree  of  order  and  tran¬ 
quillity,  generally  incompatible  with  mixed 
governments,  particularly  if  the  affemblies 
are  numerous.  The  king  moreover  hav¬ 
ing  the  power  of  forming  alliances,  and 
employing  whom  he  pleafes  in  the  different 
departments,  without  being  refponfible  to 
any  one,  the  government  has,  in  a  great 
meafure  the  advantages  of  Ample  monarchy, 
which,  in  general, -is  incompatible  with 
mixed  governments.  The  executive  power 
beingalfo,  aswehavefaid,  intheking,  a  cer¬ 
tain  rapidity  and  force,  enter  into  the  relo- 
lutions  of  the  council,  particularly  when 
compofed  of  able  and  popular  men.  So  that, 
upon  the  whole,  the  government  feems 
rather  a  monarchy  than  a  mixed  ftate.  The 
energy  and  force  of  it,  however,  depends 
chiefly  on  the  ability,  integrity,  and  above 
all,  on  the  popularity  of  the  miniftry, 
otherwife  no  influence  fuffices  to  carry  on 
buflnefs ;  difunion,  the  neceffary  confe¬ 
rence  of  weaknefs  and  want  of  abilities, 
will  naturally  divide  and  weaken  the  coun¬ 
cils.  The  king  muff  therefore  employ 
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only  fuch  as  are  able,  honeft,  and  popular, 
otherwife  he  will  infallibly  lofe  his  influ¬ 
ence  and  importance;  and,  inftead  of  con¬ 
ducting  the  helm  with  a  firm  and  fteady 
hand,  will  expofe  himfelf  and  the  ftate  to 
many  difficulties,  which  finally  may  ex¬ 
pofe  the  one  and  the  other  to  great  danger 
and  perplexity.  When  the  king  has  not, 
or  will  not  exert  his  lawful  prerogative  in 
the  choice  of  able  and  popular  men,  the 
government  will  degenerate  into  a  real 
anarchy.  A  nation,  in  this  unhappy  fitua- 
tion,  may  juftly  be  compared  to  a  ffiip 
which  has  loft  the  rudder,  tofled  about  in 
a  ftormy  fea,  till  at  laft  it  breaks  againft 
the  rocks,  where  the  ffiip  and  crew  muft 
inevitably  periffi.  He  muft,  above  all 
things,  avoid  employing  men  that  are  un¬ 
popular  :  for,  in  a  free  government,  the 
people  look  with  jealoufy  and  fear  on  the 
power  of  the  crown,  and  become  furious, 
if  they  fee  a  fubjedt  particularly  diftinguifh- 
ed  by  the  prince,  and  the  more  fo,  as  ta¬ 
lents,  humanity,  and  moderation,  are  fel- 
dom  the  (Inning  qualities  of  a  favourite. 

Civil  liberty,  never  fails  to  excite  the 
fubjedt  to  induftry,  being  fecured  in  the 
enjoyment  of  its  fruits.  By  freely  follow¬ 
ing  his  own  genius,  he  generally  fucceeds 
in  his  purfuits  of  riches  :  the  concurrence 
of  others,  animated  by  the  feme  motives, 
forces  him  to  fearch  new  methods,  which 
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may  entitle  him  to  the  preference.  Arts 
therefore,  and  manufactures,  are  brought 
to  a  degree  of  perfection,  no  where  elfe  to 
oe  found.  i  hey  are  rather  finithed  with 
folidity  than  with  tafte  :  becaufe  the  fub- 
jeCt  in  general,  being  richer  than  in, other 
counti its,  can  afford  a  higher  price,  which 
enables  the  artizan  to  give  his  works  com¬ 
pletely  iinifhed.  Whereas  in  France  the 
people,  being  poor  and  vain,  their  manu- 
raCtuies  muft  continually  change  in  the 
modes  :  fo  that  they  are  dillinguiihed  by 
their  good  tafte,  rather  than  by  their  foli¬ 
dity.  The  marine,  in  England,  is  not 
only  a  fource  of  riches,  but  of  fafety  ;  fo 
navigation  is  carried  to  a  greater  degree  of 

perfection,  than  in  any  other  country  what¬ 
ever. 

In  a  free  nation,  the  laws  are  extremely 
numerous,  becaufe  you  cannot,  as  in  fim- 
ple  monarchies,  repofe  an  arbitrary  power 
in  any  magiftrate,  which  may  enable  him, 
by  good  regulations,  to  anticipate,  and 
prevent  the  evil,  you  can  only  punijfh  it. 
By  fecuring  the  life  and  property  of  the 
fubjeCt,  the  laws  are  increaled  to  fuch  a 
degree,  as  in  fome  meafure  to  become  ufelefs 
and  are  rathera  fource  of  oppreffion  and  chi- 
chanery,  than  of  protection.  It  is  a  mif- 
fortune,  that  one  cannot  provide  for  the 
ill  ety  of  mankind,  without  multiplying 
the  means,  fo  as  often  to  render  them  ufe¬ 
lefs. 
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lets,  and  fometimes  worfe  than  the  evils 
which  they  are  defigned  to  obviate. 

No  country  upon  earth,  can  boaft  of 
more  humanity  towards  criminals  than 
England,  who  knows  neither  tortures, 
perpetual  imprifonments,  gallies,  or 
llavery.  All  procelles  mult  be  finished  in 
a  few  months.  The  witneffes  are  ex¬ 
amined  in  public,  and  confronted  with 
the  accufed,  to  whom  the  laws  adminilter 
every  means,  that  may  contribute  to  his 
justification.  Arbitrary  power  is  excluded, 
as  well  in  the  form  of  his  trial,  as  in  the 
fentence  which  is  determined  by  the  laws. 
The  jury,  chofe  by  lot,  are’  alone  his 
judges.  I  wilh  the  lame  indulgence  was 
found  in  the  penalties  impoled  on  crimi¬ 
nals,  which,  in  my  opinion,  are  much  too 
Severe.  I  he  Ipint  of  avarice,  too  natural 
in  a  commercial  people,  has  carried  the 
degree  of  punilhments  beyond  the  limits 
prefcribed  by  humanity  and  natural  equity. 
All  ideas  of  distributive  juftice,  are  loll 
and  confounded  by  the  number  and  equa¬ 
lity  of  punishments  :  death  being  almolt  a 
common  penalty  for  all  crimes,  great  and 
final  1.  The  manner  of  it  makes  little  or 
no  difference.  The  king’s  humanity  has, 
indeed,  faved  many,  but  Hill  the  numbers 
which  thus  perifh  annually,  is  a  real  lofs 
to  the  nation,  and  their  example  neither 
does  nor  will  diminish  the  number  of 
crimes. 
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Thefe  are  effentially  connected  with  the 
morals  of  the  nation,  which  being  gene¬ 
rally  corrupted,  in  great  and  opulent  cities, 
it  is  in  vain  to  attempt  diminifhing  the 
number  of  crimes  by  any  penalty  whatever: 
for,  while  the  caufes  remain,  the  effe&s 
become  necelfary  confequences  of  them. 
Punilhments  therefore  only  deftrov  the  in¬ 
habitants,  without  diminifhing  the  evil. 
What  then  ?  no  punilhments  ?  Yes,  but 
fuch  only  as  are  necelfary,  to  hinder  any 
future  evil  from  a  criminal,  and  which  may 
render  him  an  ufeful  example  to  deterothers : 
while  he  lives,  the  example  lives,  and  his 
life  may  be  rendered  uleful  to  the  ftate. 
An  inanimate  and  dead  being  is  ufelefs, 
and  foon  forgot.  The  wants  ot  a  man  are 
immediate  and  ftrong.  The  fear  of  pu- 
nifhment  is  diminilhed  by  its  diftance  and 
uncertainty,  and  mull  therefore  cede  to  the 
lirlf,  unlels  you  diminilh  the  fources  from 
which  the  crimes  proceed,  the  number  of 
laws  and  punilhments  will  only  prove  their 
impotency. 

Toleration  is  a  necelfary  confequence  of 
civil  liberty,  and  I  lhall  always  conlider  it 
as  one  of  the  greateft  advantages  of  the 
Englilh  government ;  freedom  of  opinion 
is  infeparable  from  civil  liberty,  infomuch 
that  when  I  fee  a  prince  endeavour  to  efta- 
blifh  an  unity  in  religion,  I  conclude  he 
means  to  enflave  his  fubjedts,  becaufe  the 
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one  leads  to  the  ether.  It  is  on  this  prin¬ 
ciple  that  all  Roman  Catholic  princes,  who 
are  more  or  lels  defpotic,  have  proferibed 
all  other  fpecies  of  religion,  as  much  as  in 
them  lays.  In  a  free  government,  the  le- 
giflative  power  muft  never  interfere  with 
men  s  opinions,  philofophical  or  religious. 
Their  adions  alone  are  lubjed  to  the  laws. 
It  is  uleful  there  Ihould  be  a  variety  of 
opinions,  and  none  Ihould  be  excluded,  but 
fuch  as  embrace  tenets  contrary  to  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  a  free  government.  Even  thefe 
mud:  be  treated  with  lenity.  A  variety 
of  opinions  always  produces  an  emu¬ 
lation  uleful  to  good  morals.  I  have  there¬ 
fore  confidered  the  Quakers,  Anabaptifts, 
Prelbyterians,  &c.  as  a  check  upon  our 
clergy,  and  am  not  therefore  lorry  to  fee 
Whitfield’s  dodrine  make  fuch  a  progrefs, 
becaufe  the  moral  is  good.  They  may  call 
them  hypocrites  if  they  pleafe,  which  is 
impolTible,  for  the  people  are  never  fucll  ; 
provided  their  conduct  is  good,  it  is  indif¬ 
ferent  to  the  ftate  from  what  motive  it  pro¬ 
ceeds.  Seventy  of  morals  is  always  condu¬ 
cive  to  civil  liberty,  and,  I  am  perfuaded, 
the  people  I  have  mentioned  would  be  the 
laft  to  abandon  it  :  as,  on  the  contrary, 
corruption  of  manners  leads  to  tyranny  and 
flavery,  and  thofe,  infedted  by  it,  would 
be  the  firfl  to  fubmit  to  them. 
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The  king  being,  happily,  head  of  the 
church,  the  clergy  are  no  longer  indepen¬ 
dant  of  the  date,  and  matters  of  an  ignorant 
people,  whom,  at  pleafure,  they  could  ex¬ 
cite  to  rebel  againft  their  fovereign.  The 
body  of  the  clergy  has  now  no  influence  on 
the  legiflative  power,  excepting  the  bilhops, 
who  have  a  leat  in  the  houfe  of  peers. 
They  are  too  prudent  to  oppofe  the  views 
of  the  crown,  on  whole  favours  their  for¬ 
tunes  depend.  They  might,  by  complying 
with  the  duties  of  pallors,  and  fathers  of 
their  flocks,  gain  the  love  and  veneration 
of  mankind.  It  is  pity  they  fhould  Ihow 
fo  great  a  repugnance  for  this  home-felt 
glory,  and  fo  much  inclination  for  the  va¬ 
nities  of  this  world. 

The  military  is,  in  England,  a  refource 
of  minifterial  power  rather  than  of  fafety  and 
defence  to  the  nation.  I  don't  mean  this,  as 
an  inventive  againft  that  refpedtable  body. 
The  valour  of  the  foldier  and  the  abilities 
of  many  of  the  officers,  claim  my  efteem 
and  veneration.  I  mean  only  that  the  ar¬ 
my  might  be  upon  a  better  footing,  if  the 
commander  in  chief  was  at  liberty,  to  con- 
fult  merit  alone  in  the  choice  of  thofe  he 
employs.  Parliamentary  connections  often, 

I  am  lure,  force  him,  to  deviate  from  his 
own  fentiments,  in  the  difpofal  of  offices. 
The  number  of  officers,  has  been  augmen¬ 
ted,  beyond  every  proportion,  with  that 
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ol  the  foldiers,  in  order  to  have  many  p]a, 
ces  to  give  the  members  of  both  houfes  and 
their  dependants,  by  which  means  a  weak 
minifler  fecures  their  concurrence  in  his 
views.  I  dare  fay,  the  number  of  officers 
in  England  furpaffes  that  of  the  Pruffian 
army,  fix  times  more  numerous.  If,  after 
the  late  war,  the  public  good  had  been 
alone  coniulted,  all  the  reduced  officers 
fhould  have  been  aggregated  to  the  fland- 
ing  regiments,  where  they  would  have 
done  duty,  till,  by  a  vacancy,  they  had 
been  advanced  according  to  their  antiquity, 
without  admitting  any  new  officers,  till 
thefe  had  been  all  provided  for  :  another 
plan  has  been  followed,  and  the  nation  is 
now  loaded  with  the  expence  of  maintain¬ 
ing  a  prodigious  number  of  officers,  intire- 
ly  ufelefs  to  their  country.  The  army  is 
filled  with  young  men,  who  can  have 
brought  nothing  more  than  good  will  into 
the  fervice,  while  the  old  officers  forget 
what  they  may  have  learnt.  The  number 
of  regiments,  is  by  far  too  great,  and  that 
of  the  foldiers  too  few.  The  pay  and  ex¬ 
pence  of  the  guards  hate  major,  half  pay 
officers,  both  by  fea  and  land,  would  I 
am  perfuaded,  be  fufficient  to  raite  and 
maintain  twenty  thoufand  Germans  or 
Swifs.  The  cuftom  of  felling  employ¬ 
ments  in  the  army  is  contrary  to  juftice 
and  the  good  of  the  fervice :  in  England 
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however,  it  contributes,  to  civil  liberty* 
becaufe  it  diminifhes  the  influence  of  the 
minifter,  who  cannot  hinder  a  man  from 
buying  in  his  turn  though  he  ftiould 
not  have  any  parliamentary  connections  3 
whereas  if  the  places  were  all  given  it  is 
plain  the  army  would  be  filled  only  with 
the  minifter’s  dependants.  One  cannot 
help  being  aftoniffied  at  the  conduct  of  the 
miniftry  juft  before  the  peace,  and  even 
when  it  was  almoft  concluded.  The  ar¬ 
my  was  incompleat,  nor  could  recruits  be 
raifed,  fo  that  there  was  fcarcely  a  regi¬ 
ment  which  did  not  want  a  great  number 
of  men.  Reafon  and  the  good  of  the  na¬ 
tion  required  that  thefe  fhould  have  been 
compleated;  and  the  number  of  men, 
could  they  be  found,  increafed  in  each 
company,  which  would  have  rendered  the 
army  better,  and  faved  much  money ;  the 
oeconomical  miniftry,  however  contrary  to 
every  principle  of  reafon,  ordered  a  prodi¬ 
gious  number  of  new  corps  to  be  raifed, 
whofe  officers  were  named,  but  the  men 
were  never  raifed  :  nor  do  I  fuppofe  it  was 
ever  intended ;  and  of  all  thefe  corps  none 
rendered  the  leaft  fervice  to  their  country, 
now  loaded  with  the  fubfiftance  of  their 
officers:  I  mull  injuftice  except  Elliot’s 
light  horfe,  equal  if  not  fuperior  to  any  of 
the  kind  in  Europe, 
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C  II  A  P.  V. 

Of  the  Difadvantages  of  the  English 

Government. 

Jftributive  juftice,  is  the  foundation  of 

_  a  free  government  in  particular:  info- 

much,  that  its  prefervation  depends  upon 
this  principle.  It  is  therefore  necefiary  that 
every  man  fhould  contribute  to  the  fupport 
of  government  in  proportion  to  the  intereft 
he  has  in  its  prefervation,  that  is,  in  propor¬ 
tion  to  his  property;  upon  this  principle,  it 
is  equitable  and  julf,  that  each  province,  or 
town,  fhould  eled  a  number  of  deputies  or 
members,  in  proportion  to  what  they  pay 
towards  the  expence  of  the  ftate.  Other- 
wife  the  firft  principles  of  equity  and  dis¬ 
tributive  juftice  are  violated,  and  confe- 
quently  the  force  and  goodnefs  of  the  con- 
ftitution  are  thereby  diminilhed.  This  is 
too  much  the  cafe  in  England.  The  fmall 
county  of  Cornwall,  fends  more  members 
than  Middlefex,  including  London,  Weft- 
minfter  and  the  Borough  of  Southwark ;  tho’ 
the  latter  probably  pay  a  hundred  times  more 
than  the  former.  A  county,  or  town,  which 
hath  five  or  fix  thoufand  electors,  fends 
two  or  four  members,  when  a  miferable 
village  with  ten  or  twelve  houfes  fends  as 
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many,  fo  that  it  enjoys  the  fame  power 
in  difpofing  of  the  public  revenues,  and 
forming  laws  as  the  raoft  opulent  county  ; 
which  is  contrary  to  natural  juftige,.  and 
tends  diredly  to  dedroy  the  condlfution. 
Becaufe  the  eledor's  of  fuch  a  wretched 
village,  being  poor,  and  few  in  number, 
are  eafily  corrupted,  and  the  more  fo,  as 
niany  of  them  are  employed,  as  excife-men 
or  otherwife,  under  the  government.  So 
that  a  candidate  favoured  by  the  court,  and 
a  little  money  is  always  eleded.  Being 
thus  chofe  he  mull  concur  in  all  the  views 
of  the  minider,  from  whom  he  expects  a 
place  or  penfion.  Such  a  member  there¬ 
fore,  from  the  inftant  he  enters  the  houfe 
is  already  refolved  to  follow  blindly  the 
orders  of  his  patron.  As  the  number  of 
thefe  mercenary  boroughs  is  very  meat  i 
the  minidry,  by  this  alone,  are  fure  of  a 
third  part  of  the  members,  which  writh 
thofe  they  feduce  by  places,  penlions,  &c. 
enables  them  to  carry  almod  any  point 
in  the  houfe  of  commons.  That  of  the 
lordsfeldom,  ornever,  refufes  its  concurrence 
with  the  court.  The  bilhops  and  mod  of 
the  peers,  enjoy  great  employments  under 
the  crown,  ana  therefore  from  principle  or 
intered,  are  generally  favourable  to  the  mi¬ 
nidry.  'So  'that  if1  the  members  who  com- 
pole. the  Te^iflati  ve  power  are  corrupted,  he 
governs  as  defpofically,  as  any  oriental  vi¬ 
zir,  and  gets  any  la#,  however  inconfiftent 
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with  civil  liberty,  palled  ;  witnefs  the  game 
and  marriage  adts,  than  which  nothing  can 
be  moie  repugnant  to  the  fpirit  of  a  free 
conftitutipn.  The  influence  of  the  minify 
try  is  alfo  greatly  increafed  by  the  publick 
manner  in  which  the  votes  are  given,  be- 
,  £auie  many  out  of  fear  concur  againft  their 
own  fentiments  with  the  views  of  the  mi- 
niftry,  whole  revenge  they  might  obviate 
by  giving  their  votes  by  fecret  ballotting, 
as  at  Vrenice,  and  at  Rome  formerly.  All 
enmities  and  perfonal  difputes  are  thereby 
avoided,  and  men  fee,  in  the  affairs  propo- 
ied,  nothing  but  the  intereft;  and  good  of 
the  nation,  whereas  now  they  confider 
chiefly,  who  fpeaks,  and  not  what  belays, 
and  fo  feldom  weigh  matters  as  their  im¬ 
portance  and  the  public  good  require.  The  at¬ 
tention  of  thofe  in  the  oppolition  is  fixed  up¬ 
on  the  miniftry,  and  adherents,  whom  they 
watch  with  a  jealous  eye,  in  hopes  of  find¬ 
ing  fome  opportunity  to  embarrafs  them, 
and  hinder  them  from  carrying  on  the  af¬ 
fairs  or  the  nation,  and  fo  force  the  crown 
to  change  them,  and  often  replace  them 
with  their  opponents.  The  miniftry  and 
their  friends,  on  the  contrary,  affect  to  treat 
their  enemies  as  fadtious  and  difafifedted, 
and  fo  mix  their  own  private  affairs  with 
thofe  of  the  king,  which  often  alienates 
his  affections  and  confidence  from  thofe  men, 
who  are  moft  defer ving  of  them.  In  the  mean 
time  national  affairs  are  intirely  negledted* 
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Each  party  is  too  much  occupied  with 
their  mutual  animofities  to  think  of  any 
thins:  elfe.  In  fuch  a  Situation,  a  minif- 

o 

ter  though  an  able  and  honed:  man,  can, 
neither  form,  nor  execute  any  plan  that 
tends  to  the  national  good  ;  thele  diffenfions 
are  the  caufe  of  that  instability,  and  incon- 
fiftency,  which  are  remarkable  in  the  En- 
glifh  government,  both  in  foreign,  and  do¬ 
mestic  affairs.  No  confidence  can  be  re- 
pofed  in  a  court  whofe  meafures  are  conti¬ 
nually  fluctuating,  nor  have  we  Scarce  ever 
made  an  alliance,  from  which  the  nation 
has  drawn  durable  advantages.  If  the  king 
is  firm  in  the  Support  of  his  minister,  his 
credit  with  the  nation  is  often  thereby  di¬ 
minished,  becaufe  that  firmnefs  which 
reafon  and  prudence  often  justifies,  is  attri¬ 
buted  to  particular  favour  and  affedlion  for 
his  minion.  Even  the  opinion  of  favori¬ 
tism  will  diminish  his  influence  with  thole 
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attached  to  his  perfon  and  intereff,  who 
never  fee  with  indifference  any  man  par¬ 
ticularly  distinguished  by  their  Sovereign  $ 
if,  on  the  contrary,  he  ealily  abandons 
his  ministers  and  Sacrifices  them  to  their 
enemies,  they,  become  more  inveterate 
againft  the  crown,  as  well  from  envy  as 
from  disappointment  and  lofs  of  their 
places,  the  new  ministry,  never  fail  to 
imitate  their  predeceffors,  upon  whom  they 
revenge,  with  intereff,  what  they  had  Suf¬ 
fered,  So  that  a  prince  muff  have  im- 
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menfe  talents  to  govern  a  mixt  conflitu- 
tion  ;  whereas  in  Ample  monarchies,  where 
the  whole  power  is  concentred  in  one  man, 
and  fubmiffion  is  the  lot  of  all  the  reft, 
things  muft  go  as  the  minifter  directs ;  fo 
that  if  he  is  honed:  and  able,  he  can  do 
more  good  than  in  republics,  and  if  the 
contrary  more  harm.  In  thefe  laft,  there  is 
no  where  lodged  a  fufficient  power,  to 
diredt  and  harmonize  the  difeordant  parts 
of  the  machine.  The  fprings,  being  weak¬ 
ened  by  corruption,  can  no  longer  com¬ 
municate  that  conftant  and  regular  adtion, 
which  forms  the  force  of  every  well  regu¬ 
lated  government ;  of  which,  in  England, 
fcarce  any  thing  more  than  the  exterior 
figure  and  form  remains ;  as  in  the  Roman 
republick,  when,  the  people  animated  by 
the  ambition  of  individuals,  threw  every 
thing  into  confufion,  and  though  the  forms 
v/ere  preferved,  yet  in  fadt  it  was  a  real 
anarchy,  where  force  alone  diftinguifhed 
the  rights  of  mankind.  Such  a  government 
could  not  fubfift  long,  and  therefore  gave 
way  to  defpotifm  under  the  CaTars. 
Thefe  alfo  preferved  the  ancient  forms, 
but  liberty  was  extinguifhed.  In  England, 
and  indeed  in  all  free  governments,  if  the 
members  are  corrupted,  their  union,  as 
well  as  difunion,  contribute  equally  to 
the  deftrudtion  of  public  liberty. 

From  what  we  have  faid,  it  follows, 
that  foreign  affairs  are  little  lludied  or  un- 
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derftood.  The  great  and*  t)nly  talent  re-* 
quired,  is  that  of  knowing  how  to  manage 
the  houfe  of  commons,  arid  elections.  That 
of  an  able  riegOci'ator,  acquainted  with  the 
intereft  of  the  different  powers,  and  of  the 
connexions  we  ought  to  have  with  them, 
is  no  ways  adeemed ;  compared  with  the 
former,  who  obtains  whatever  he  pleafes. 
Nothing  fhews  the  power  of  money  fo 
much,  as  that  the  firft  lord  of  the  treafury 
fhould  be  deemed  the  prime  minifler,  which 
in  faX  he  is,  though  by  his  office  no  way 
conneXed  with  foreign  affairs  ;  becaufe  he 
has  the  difpofal  of  all  the  public  money. 
In  fuch  circumftances,  the  natibh  enjoys 
neither  tranquility  at  home,  nor/irifftfericfe 
abroad,  which  is  the  fate  of  mixed  govern¬ 
ments  :  becaufe  the  more  extenfive  civil 
liberty  is,  the  lefs  will  be  its  force.  It  ia 
impoilible  to  combine  thefe  two  things, 
being  by  nature  incompatible.  The  force 
and  aXivity  of  any  government  is  in  an  in- 
verfe  proportion  to  the  number  of  parts 
which  compofe  it.  A  monarchy  therefore 
has,  in  this  particular,  infinite  advantage 
over  a  republic.  The  whole  p6w'er  being 
concentred  in  oneperfon,  he  can  direX  the 
national  force  to  any  one  objeX  ;  whereas 
in  mixed  governments,  the  parts  which 
compofe  it,  from  principle,  or  paffion,  are 
of  too  heterogeneous  a  nature  ever  to  be 
united  in  their  views.  The  machine  there¬ 
fore 
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fore  moves  {lowly  and  irregularly ;  and,  by 
the  leaft  accident,  its  adtiviiy  is  {topped.  So 
that  a  monarchy  Teems  particularly  adapted 
to  adtion,  glory,  and  conqueft  and  mixed 
governments  to  peace,  liberty,  artd  domef- 
tic  happinefs ;  which  therefore  fhould  ever 
be  the  vievVs  of  a  good  minifter,  in  a  re¬ 
publican  and  free  government. 

Although  the  number  of  members  in 
both  houfes  confifts  of  above  feven  hundred, 
yet  the  minifter  is  abundantly  fupplied 
with  the  means  of  fecuring  a  majority  in 
his  favour.  So  that,  in  fadt,  they  Teem 
aflembled  only  to  authorile  his  proceedings 
by  the  formality  of  the  laws.  The  quali¬ 
fications  required  in  the  electors  and  eledt* 
ed,  are  too  often  a  mere  deceit,  which  can¬ 
not  be  ealily  difcovered,  or  punifhed ;  and 
even  fuch  as  were  eftablifhed  when  money 
Was  at  leaft  three  times  more  fcarce  than  at 
prefent.  Reafon  requires,  that  the  qualifi¬ 
cations  fhould  be  augmented  in  that  propor¬ 
tion.  It  often  happens,  that  a  man,  with¬ 
out  a  farthing  in  the  world,  procures  a 
fimulated  qualification  from  fome  great 
man,  in  whofe  views  he  muft  concur,  of 
ftarve.  While  the  parliament  is  compofed 
of  many  fuch  members,  whofe  fubiiftence 
depends  entirely  on  the  favour  of  the  mi¬ 
nifter,  it  is  evident  that  the  fhadow  only 
of  liberty  remains,  and  that  the,  fubftance 
will  foon  be  extinguifhed, 
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‘Wie  houle  of  commons  at  prefent  llfr 
for  feven  years ;  a  period  too  long,  and  al- 
moft  incompatible  with  the  fpirit  of  a  free 
government :  becaufe  a  member,  by  con¬ 
curring  with  the  views  of  the  miniftry, 
hopes  to  reimburfe  whatever  his  eledion 
may  have  coft  him  •,  and  at  the  lame  time 
procure  fome  lucrative  employment,  that 
may  iupply  the  wants,  to  which  his  luxury 
and  extravagance  have  reduced  him.  So 
that,  from  principle  or  necefiity,  he  muff 
become  a  Have.  Corruption  and  ambition 
have  however  this  one  advantage,  that  the 
minillry  cannot  employ  all  the  members, 
fo  that  many  are  always  againfl  him,  and 
to  the  utmoft  oppofe  his  views. 

The  crown  has  power  enough  to  corrupt 
and  feduce  the  members,  but  not  enough 
to  opprels  the  conllitution,  or  reftore  it  to 
its  primitive  vigour  and  principles.  The 
minillry,  greedy  of  power,  will  extend  it 
on  tne  ruins  oi  their  country.  Luxury  and 
corruption  will  facilitate  their  vidory.  Per¬ 
haps  fome  violent  lhock  at  home  or  abroad  ; 
perhaps  a  national  bankruptcy,  or  an  un- 
fuccefsful  war,  would  reftore  health  and 
vigour  to  the  conftitution.  Perhaps,  on 
tne  conti  ary,  they  would  totally  overthrow 
it.  It  would  wholly  depend  on  the  good  or 
bad  ufe  made  of  fuch  public  calamities.  A 
certain  degree  of  poverty  produces  an  equa¬ 
lity,  which  alone  can  render  a  free  eovern- 
fne.pt  durable. 
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CHAP.  VI. 

Methods  propofed  that  may  contribute  to  per¬ 
fect  the  Conjlitution . 

i 

1  •  ^  I  aH  AT  the  counties  alone  fhall 
X  henceforth  have  a  right  to  fend 
members  to  parliament. 

2.  That  each  member  fhould  poflefs,  in 
the  county  for  which  he  is  elected,  at  lead 
twelve  months  before  the  election,  twelve 
hundred  pounds  a  year. 

3.  That  each  eledtor  fhould  polTefs,  fix 
months  before  the  election,  five  pounds  per 
annum . 

4.  That  every  county  ill  all  fend  a  mem¬ 
ber  for  every  three  thoufand  pounds  pet- 
annum  it  pays  land  tax,  which,  at  four 
Shillings  in  the  pound,  would  increafe  the 
whole  number  to  above  fix  hundred  and 
fix  ty. 

J 

5.  If  it  fhould  be  found  impoffible  to 
eitablifh  this  lyftem,  and  deprive  the  towns 
and  cities  of  the  privileges  they  now  enjoy; 
thofe,  at  lead,  which  do  not  pay  three 
thoufand  pounds  per  annum  land  tax,  mud 
be  excluded.  And  thofe  which  do  pay  that 
burn,  or  upwards,  fhall  eledt  as  many  mem¬ 
bers  as  they  pay  three  thoufand  pounds  ; 
that  is,  one  member  for  every  three  thou¬ 
fand  pounds  per  annum  they  pay  land  tax. 
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If  by  chance  there  fhould  be  a  county  which 
does  not  pay  three  thoufand  pounds  per  an¬ 
num  land  tax.  Arch  county  fhall  concur 
with  the  neighbouring,  and  choofe  as  many 
members  as  together  they  pay  three  thou¬ 
fand  pounds  land  tax. 

»  6.  That  the  right  of  eledtion,  for  cities 

and  towns,  be  not  limited  to  a  certain  clafs 
of  men  ;  but  extended  to  every  head  of  a 
family  refident  in  fuch  cities,  for  two 
months  before  the  elections,  and  who  has 
hired  a  houfe  for  a  year  at  leaft,  and  is 
really  an  inhabitant  of  the  town.  If  fuch 
head  of  a  family  has  five  pounds  a  year  in 
the  county,  he  has  a  vote  at  the  election 
for  a  member  of  the  faid  county. 

7.  That  the  votes,  in  both  houfes  of 
parliament,  fhould  be  given  by  fecret  bal- 
lotting. 

8.  That  no  member,  lawfully  elected, 
fhall  be  expelled,  unlefs  he  refufes  to  fub- 
mit  to  the  rules  of  the  houfe,  for  tranfadt- 
ing  the  bufinefs  of  it.  Having  been  re¬ 
quired  thereto  by  the  fpeaker  for  two 
months ;  or  unlefs  he  does  not  appear  and 
take  his  feat  in  parliament,  within  four 
months  after  he  is  fummoned  fo  to  do,  in 
the  town  or  county  for  which  he  is  eledted. 
In  both  which  cafes  a  new  writ  mult  be 
ifiued  to  choofe  another  member ;  {hewing, 
at  the  fame  time,  for  what  reafons  his  feat 
is  become  vacant.  It  is  efiential  to  the 
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^harafter  of  an  agent,  or  reprefentative, 
that  he  attend  perfonally  in  parliament, 
otherwife  the  county  or  town  cannot  be  faid 
to  be  reprefented,  and  confequently  no¬ 
thing  can  be  more  abfurd,  than  that  a  mem¬ 
ber  (hould,  for  any  caufe  whatever,  be 
permitted  to  be  abfent.  All  members  who 
do  not  appear,  and  take  their  feats  in  the 
houfe,  within  four  months  after  they  are 
fummoned,  mult  be  deemed  dead  in  law, 
and  others  appointed  in  their  room. 

9.  That  the  houfe  cannot  expel  any 
member,  but  for  his  non-appearance,  within 
the  time  limited  as  above,  or  for  refuting 

to  fubmit  to  the  rules  of  the  houfe. 

. 

10.  That  the  houfe  may  not  take  cog- 
'  nizance  of  any  crime  whatever  committed 

by  a  member,  becaufe  the  laws  alone  have 
not  a  right  to  do  it.  And  if  fuch  a  member, 
having  been  acquitted,  or  complied  with 
his  fentence,  appears  within  the  time  li¬ 
mited  as  aforefaid,  to  take  his  feat,  he  mull 
be  admitted  :  but  if  he  does  not  appear, 
then  his  feat  becomes  vacant  by  his  non- 
appearance,  and  another  mud  be  eledted 
in  his  room.  .  ; 

xi.  The  houfe  cannot,  confidently  with 
a  free  government,  puniih  any  man,  and 
much  lefs  arbitrarily.  They  diall  not 
therefore  take  cognizance  of  any  adtion 
whatever,  committed  by  a  member  or 
other;  becaufe  the  laws  have  provided 
a.  remedy  againd  every  crime. 
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12.  That  the  privilege  of  parliament 
fliould  be  limited  to  the  time  of  fitting, 
and  to  the  perl'onal  liberty  of  the  members 
in  civil  cafes  alone. 

13.  To  fee u re  the  liberty  of  the  mem¬ 
bers,  during  the  fittings,  the  hindering 
them,  by  force,  from  attending,  {hall  be 
felony,  unlefs  they  are  taken  up  by  a  ma¬ 
gistrate's  warrant,  upon  fufpicion  of  fome 
crime. 

14.  That  the  fpeaker,  in  the  name  of 

the  commons,  may  profecute,  at  common 
law,  and  before  the  proper  court,  any  man 
who  publishes  a  libel  againft  them  in  gene¬ 
ral.  But  if  it  is  againft  a  member  in  parti¬ 
cular,  he  may,  like  any  other  fubjedt,  re¬ 
cur  to  the  laws  of  his  country.  Juftice  re¬ 
quires  that,  as  they  may  receive  damages, 
fo  they  muft  pay  them,  when  a  verdidt  is 
given  again  ft  them;  but  they  muft  not 
prefume  to  take  cognizance  of  any  crime 
whatever,  becaufe  they  thereby  ufurp  the 
rights  of  the  laws  and  courts  of  juftice.  So 
that  the  motives  which  fhall  hereafter  au- 
thorife  the  houfe  to  expel  a  member,  are 
reduced  to  two  cafes  :  1.  For  not  com¬ 

plying  with  the  known  and  eftablifhed 
rules  of  the  houfe,  for  tranfadting  the  bu- 
iinefs  of  it.  2.  for  non-appearance  within 
foui  months  after  the  fitting  of  parliament, 
and  notice  given  thereof  in  the  Gazette ;  or 
in  tile  capital  town  of  the  county  whereof 
be  is  member ;  or  in  the  town  of  which  he 
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h  a  burgefs,  withoutconfidering  the  motives 
of  his  non-appearance,  which  are  foreign 
to  the  queftion.  The  fpeaker  muft  only 
conllder,  whether  the  member  is  prefect 

in  parliament,  or  not,  within  the  time 
ipecified  by  law. 

15.  That  the  parliament  be  triennial. 

16.  That  the  number  of  peers  fhould  be 
encreafed,  fo  that  one  hundred  and  fifty  at 
leafi:  ihould  be  prefent  in  parliament. 

l7m  That  they  have  not  a  right  to  vote 
by  proxy. 

18.^  That  they  fhould  be  obliged  to  at¬ 
tend  in  parliament,  unlefs  prevented  bv 
iicknefs,  certified  by  his  own  oath,  and 
that  of  his  phyfician ;  or  to  forfeit  one 
thoufand  pounds  every  feffions.  I  don’t 
doubt  but  this  project  will  be  treated  as 
the  dreams  of  a  Platonian  or  an  Utopian, 
by  thofe  who  have  an  interefi:  in  the 
_  y  1  i  1  ch  now  reigns.  However,  I 
flatter  mylelf,  that  impartial  men  will  find 
that  the  eftablifliment  of  the  methods  I 
propole,  can  alone  lave  the  conftitution. 

CHAP.  Vir. 

Of  Colonies • 

ALthough,  in  the  courfe  of  the  work 
mentioned  in  the  preface,  I  have 
occafionally  treated  of  colonies.  The  im- 
•ortance  of  the  object  has  induced  me  to 
>c  nfiore  particular,  and  the  more  fo,  as 
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they  are  now,  and  have  unfortunately  bcesi 
for  fome  time  paft,  the  fubjedt  of  public 
councils* 

The  ancients  knew  but  two  motives  for 
fettling  colonies.  The  trading  towns  of 
antiquity  having,  by  their  induftry,  greatly 
increafed  the  population,  they  found  them- 
felves  from  time  to  time  overloaded  with 
poor  inhabitants,  and  the  more  fo,  as  in 
general  their  territories  were  very  fmall. 
It  was  therefore  neceftary  to  procure  them 
a  fubfiftence.  Their  fituation  near  the 
coaft  rendered  tranfmigrations  eafy,  and 
fecured  an  intercourfe  with  the  mother-* 
country.  Such  colonies  were  always  efta- 
bliihed  on  fome  foreign  coaft,  the  better  to 
defend  themfelves  againft  the  people  of  the 
country,  ever  jealous  of  new  comers.  It 
appears  that  thefe  colonies  did  not  acknow-* 
ledge  the  jurifdiddon  of  the  mother-coun¬ 
try,  or  any  other  dependance  but  that 
which  is  founded  on  neceffity,  and  grati¬ 
tude  ;  they  were  governed  by  their  own 
laws,  always  formed  on  the  model  of  thofe 
of  their  mother-country,  who,  on  her 
part,  never  required  any  other  fubmiffion, 
than  what  is  derived  from  the  gratitude  of 
her  children. 

The  other  fpecies  of  colonies  were  en¬ 
tirely  military,  and  formed  only  with  a 
view  to  fecure  the  obedience  of  a  people 
newly  conquered,  and  at  the  fame  time  to 

procure 


procure  a  fubfiftence  for  the  old  foldiers 
and  poor  citizens,  who,  being  very  nume¬ 
rous,  became  the  inftruments  of  fome  am¬ 
bitious  leader,  to  raife  feditions  and  confu- 
fion  in  the  republic.  Monarchs  and  tyrants 
feldom  eftablifhed  colonies  abroad.  Some¬ 
times  they  permitted  ftrangers  to  iettle  in 
their  dominions.  So  that  it  feems,  that 
colonies  in  general  can  only  proceed  from 
the  liberty  of  a  free  government,  where  the 
people  encreafe,  and  enjoy  the  liberty  of 
going  wherever  they  pleafe. 

It  mull  be  con  felled  that  colonies 
cltablifhed  on  thefe  principles,  are  ex¬ 
tremely  ufeful,  and  often  necelfary ;  nor 
do  I  think  any  means  more  effectual  to  fe- 
cure  interior  tranquility,  provide  for  the 
poor  inhabitants  when  grown  too  nume¬ 
rous,  and  preferve  new  conquefts. 

If  the  Spaniards,  when  they  took  pof- 
feffion  of  the  vail  continent  oi  America, 
inilead  of  dellroying  the  inhabitants,  had 
ellablilhed  military  and  commercial  colo¬ 
nies,  on  the  coall,  and  in  fome  principal 
places  within  the  country,  at  a  proper  dii- 
tance,  lo  as  to  be  able  to  keep  up  the  ne- 
cellary  communication  between  each  other, 
and  with  the  mother-country,  Spain  would 
have  been  at  prefent  one  of  the  moll 
powerful  kingdoms  in  Europe.  By  lollow- 
imr  a  contrary  method,  ihe  has  loll  fix 
millions  of  fubjedts  in  America,  and  at 
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Jeaft  three  in  Europe.  Unhappily  for  them, 
they  neither  faw  nor  fearched  for  any  thing 
but  gold,  and  the  inhabitants  were  confi- 
dered  only  as  animals  made  to  find  it ; 
whereas,  by  time  and  humanity,  they 
would  have  been  made  ufeful  fubjedts. 
America  therefore  became  a  lource  of  po— 
verty  and  mifery  to  the  Spaniards,  by  in¬ 
troducing  a  prodigious  quantity  of  precious 
metals,  which  deftroyed  the  inhabitants 
and  their  indufiry. 

I  he  proud  and  indolent  Spaniard  found 
it  was  better  to  depend  on  the  court  for  his 
fubiiftence,  than  on  his  labour;  fo  that 
indufiry  and  civil  liberty  vanifhed  together. 
The  prince,  being  thus  mafier  of  an  im- 
menfe  treafure,  which  continually  flowed 
1  rom  America,  was  enabled,  and  indeed 
obliged  to  create  a  prodigious  number  of 
employments  for  fuch  extended  dominions. 
To  augment  this  calamity,  he  was  ambi¬ 
tious,  and  fooliflh  enough  to  afpire  at  uni- 
veiial  monarchy,  which  raifed  him  many 
and  powerful  enemies.  Infomuch  that  his 
coders  were  exhaufted  of  its  treafures,  and 
his  kingdom  of  its  fubjedts.  The  few  re¬ 
maining  had  no  other  refource  but  in  fome 
little  employments,  and  in  the  charity  of 
the  convents,  who,  to  dazzle  the  people, 
diftribute  fome  Imall  part  of  their  fu- 
perfluities  to  the  poor. 
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The  Spanidi  monarchy  has  always  been 
on  the  decline,  and  though,  at  prefent,  it 
feems  a  little  raifed,  and  given  to  indudry, 
the  leaft  unfavourable  accident  will  always 
fhake  it  to  its  foundation. 

The  moderns  have  edablifhed  another 
fpecies  of  colonies,  unknown  to  the  an- 
tients,  being  formed  only  with  a  view  to 
extend  commerce  and  navigation.  The 
colonids  do  not  ceafe  to  be  fubjedts,  and  di- 
redtly  dependant  on  their  mother-country. 
We  mud  therefore  examine  this  motive, 
and  fee  whether  it  really  anfwers  the  end 
propofed  by  it.  Such  colonies  are  gene¬ 
rally  fettled  in  very  didant  countries,  and, 
if  placed  among  a  civilized  people,  it  is  mo¬ 
rally  impoflible  to  fix  them  upon  a  folid 
foundation,  in  the  midd  of  a  powerful  na¬ 
tion,  which  cannot  be  reduced  by 
force  to  become  your  fubjedts.  No 
nation  in  Europe  is  drong  enough  to  con¬ 
quer,  and  preferve  in  its  obedience,  a  po- 
liflied  people,  at  fo  great  a  didance.  You 
may  perhaps  force  the  inhabitants  to  aban¬ 
don  the  coad,  but  never  to  fubmit,  while 
they  have  ground  behind  them,  much  lels 
if  their  dominions  are  extenfive,  you  can¬ 
not  follow  them  into  the  interior  parts  of 
the  continent.  The  continual  wars  you 
mud  fudain  againd  the  inhabitants,  will 
deprive  you  of  the  fruits  of  their  indudry, 
and  fo  on  abforb  all  the  profits  of  yourcom- 
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merce,  ruin  the  colony,  and  drain  the  mo¬ 
ther-country.  The  only  method  to  be  ob- 
ferved,  on  fuch  occafions,  is  to  occupy 
tome  linall  ifland,  near  to  the  coaft ;  large 
enough  however  to  fupply  the  colony,  and 
Iradine  drips,  with  what  is  neceffary  for 
th  eir  fubfiftence.  From  thence  you  may, 
with  little  expence  and  danger,  trade  with 
the  continent,  and,  by  humanity,  honefty, 
and  prudence,  fecure  to  yourfelves  the  fruits 
of  their  induftry,  in  exchange  for  what 
you  furnifh  them  from  the  mother-country. 
Care  muft  be  taken  not  to  lofe  their  con¬ 
fidence  and  friendship  by  unjuft  dealings. 
A  war  carried  on  at  fo  great  a  diftance, 
muft  finally  terminate  in  the  ruin  of  your 
colony  and  trade,  becaufe  the  inhabitants 
become  your  enemies,  neither  can*  nor  will, 
furniSh  you,  with  any  thing  or  take  any 
thing  from  you.  If  fuch  an  bland  is 
not  to  be  found  on  the  coaft,  the  only  reme¬ 
dy  is  by  fair  means  to  procure  fome  good 
harbour,  where  you  muft  build,  and  for¬ 
tify  a  town  that  will  contain  three  or  four 
thoufand  people  almoft,  otherwife  the  in¬ 
habitants  will  upon  the  firft  occafion,  ex¬ 
terminate  them,  and  vour  trade  is  loft  for 

j 

ever.  The  great  art  of  carrying  on  trade  in 
thefe  circumftances,  confifts,  in  an  humane 
and  benevolent,  but  at  the  fame  time,  firm 
condudt,  which  ihews  you  can  obtain  by  force, 
what  veu  chuie  to  owe  to  their  friendship. 

The 
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The  French  Eaft  India  company  was  ruin¬ 
ed  by  following  other  maxims  and  I  fear 
ours  will  fhare  the  fame  fate.  As  the  mo¬ 
derns  trade  to  the  utmoft  extremity  of  the 
earth,  and  in  fuch  long  navigations  fhips 
are  expofed  to  great  calamities  for  want  of 
known  harbours,  it  may  be  necelTary,  to 
form,  at  convenient  diftances  colonies,  pro¬ 
vided  with  what  may  be  ufeful  to  repair 
fhips,  and  maintain  them  till  the  arrival  of 
the  proper  feafon  for  failing  on  their  in¬ 
tended  voyages;  with  this  view  the  Dutch 
occupied  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and 
other  places,  to  carry  on  their  Eaft  India 
trade.  It  were  to  be  wiihed  the  Englifh 
formed  fuch  eftabiifhments  near  Cape 
Horn,  and  in  the  iflands  on  the  coaft  of 
Peru ,  in  the  fouth  feas.  The  Dutch,  accor¬ 
ding  to  thefe  principles,  having  expelled 
the  Spaniards  and  Portuguefe  from  many 
of  their  fettlements  in  the  Eaft  Indies,  el- 
tablilhed  on  the  continent  nothing  but 
factories,  in  order  to  form  their  magazines, 
.with  proper  agents  to  carry  on  the  interior 
trade  with  the  inhabitants  and  very  pru¬ 
dently  formed  their  feat  of  empire  at  Bata¬ 
via  ;  in  an  iflaad,  whofe  inhabitants  they 
eafily  fubdued,  or  at  leaft  forced  to  aban¬ 
don  the  coaft.  By  which  means,  they  are 
enabled  to  carry  on  an  immenfe  trade, 
at  a  very  fmall  expeuce,  compared  to  that  of 
our  Eaft  India  company  j  having  never  any 
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wars  with  the  princes  of  the  continent. 
They  trade  in  peace  wherever  -they  come. 
Their  chief  force  confifts  in  a  numerous 
fleet  which  they  occasionally  fend  on  the 
coafts,  to  infpire  the  inhabitants  with  re- 
ipeCt  for  the  company  and  its  agents.  This 
plan,  feems  to  us,  the  only  one  which  can 
Jecure  a  lafting  and  lucrative  trade,  where¬ 
as  that,  followed  by  the  Englilh,  mud  fi¬ 
nally  ruin  the  company,  as  it  did  that  of 
the  French. 

If  on  the  contrary,  the  country  is  inha¬ 
bited  by  favages,  and  confequently  without 
culture,  arts,  or  manufactures,  nothing 
can  be  more  abfurd  than  to  fettle  colonies 
among  them.  Becaufe  having  no  induftry 
they  can  furnifh  nothing,  and  having  few, 
or  no  wants,  beyond  what  their  phyfical 
exiftence  requires,  it  is  plain  they  can  take 
nothing  from  you,  nor  have  they  where¬ 
with  to  pay  it ;  a  few  fkins,  can  never  be  an 
objedt,  that  deferves  you  fliould  deprive 
your  country  of  a  number  of  induftrious 
hands,  in  order  to  obtain  fuch  an  inconfi- 
derable  article  of  trade ;  at  prefent  there  is 
no  nation  in  Europe,  excepting  perhaps  the 
Dutch,  which  has  *not  a  great  quantity 
of  good  land  uncultivated;  none,  whole 
induftry  cannot  be  carried  to  a  much  great¬ 
er  extent  and  perfection,  than  at  prefent. 
Can  there  be  any  doubt,  but  that  a  hun¬ 
dred  thoufand  men,  employed  in  their 
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own  country,  are  much  more  ufeful  than, 
if  tranfported  to  any  other  country  what¬ 
ever  though  its  productions  were  ever 
fo  abundant  and  rich,  which  can  never  be 
the  cafe,  unlefs  the  country  is  peopled  and 
civilized,  in  which  cafe  fadtories  alone 
mull  be  eftablifhed  and  not  colonies.  Even 
if  inftead  of  pebbles  the  fields  were  covered 
with  gold  and  filver,  which  are  only  ufeful  to 
a  nation,  when  therecompence  of  labourand 
induftry.  It  is  upon  this  principle  that 
the  emperor  of  China  prohibits  the  work¬ 
ing  of  mines,  with  which  his  empire 
abounds,  becaufe  the  population  being  ex¬ 
tremely  great,  the  lead  obftacle  to  induftry 
would  be  followed  by  a  famine,  and  the 
ruin  of  the  empire.  If  the  three  millions 
of  Englifh,  fa  id  to  be  in  America,  were 
employed  in  England,  Scotland  and  Ire¬ 
land,  particularly  the  laft,  which  togetiier 
are  nearly  as  extend ve  as  France,  though 
they  contain  little  more  than  a  third  part 
as  many  inhabitants,  there  is  no  doubt, 
but  that  their  induftry  would  be  infinitely 
more  advantageous,  than  in  America, 
d  he  Englifli  monarchy  having  its  fubjedts 
thus  concentred  in  two  iflands,  would  be 
one  of  the  mod  powerful  in  Europe,  and 
invincible  by  any  power  whatever.  It  is  now 
above  a  century  and  half,  fince  we  have  be¬ 
gun  to  fettle  America,  and  during  that  pe¬ 
riod  the  nation  has  loft  the  induftry  of  fo 
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many  inhabitants,  and  moreover  fpent  great 
furns  in  fupporting  them,  againft  the 
French  and  Indians ;  which  has  embroiled 
the  nation  in  unneceffary  wars  ;  fuch  was 
the  left,  which  however  fuccefsful,  has 
ruined  the  nation,  yet  till  lately  we  have 
drawn  little  advantage  from  them.  Their 
own  confumption  would  have  been  greater, 
if  they  had  remained  at  home,  fo  that  the 
only  benefit  we  draw  from  them,  is  produ¬ 
ced  by  the  Spanilh  trade  they  carry  on,  by 
which  they  have  been  enabled  to  pay  for 
what  they  draw  from  England.  The 
Dutch  from  Saint  Euftatia,  carry  on  this 
trade  to  much  greater  advantage,  and  a  few 
iflands  on  the  Spanifh  coaft  would  have  an- 
fwered  the  end  much  better  than  our  colo¬ 
nies.  However  as  they  have  no  other 
means  of  paying  for  our  manufactures,  one 
cannot  imagine,  what  could  induce  the 
late  miniftry,  to  prohibit  the  colonies  from 
trading  with  the  Spaniards,  which  in  faCt 
was  the  fame  thing  as  prohibiting  their 
taking  any  more  Englifh  goods.  The  Spa¬ 
niards  very  juftly,  prohibit  their  fubje&s 
in  America  from  trading  with  any  one 
whatever,  becaufe  the  government  by 
fending  the  quantity  of  goods  they  pleafe, 
can  fix  a  price  ad  Libitum ,  and  by  that 
means  draw  as  much  as  they  will  from 
them,  and  as  they  carry  this  too  high, 
fmueglina:  will  be  carried  on  there  in  fpite 
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of  all  the  Guardacofta’s.  We  ought  there¬ 
fore  no  doubt  to  have  aCted  upon  different 
principles,  and,  as  much  as  we  could, 
have  favoured  the  trade  with  the  Spaniards. 
The  fifhery,  of  fo  much  importance  to  En¬ 
gland,  is  intirely  unconnected  with  the  co¬ 
lonies,  andiscarriedon,  byusand theFrench, 
without  the  lead:  affiftance  from  them  :  a 
few  fhips  ftationed  on  the  coaft,  during  the 
fifhing  feafon,  is  the  only  thing  required. 

It  feems  therefore  from  what  we  have 
faid,  that  colonies  fhould  never  be  efta- 
blifhed  on  the  coaft,  becaufe  you  cannot 
trade  with  the  inhabitants,  unlefs  you  are 
in  friendfhip  with  them,  and  then  you  can 
do  it  much  more  effectually,  and  with  lefs 
expence  from  fome  neighbouring  ifland, 
eafily  guarded.  Whereas  if  you  are  fettled 
on  the  continent  you  muft  have  troops, 
forts,  &c.  which  naturally  renders  the  in¬ 
habitants  diffident  and  jealous,  and  more¬ 
over  abforbs  the  whole  profits  of  your 
trade;  and  if  the  country  is  uncultivated, 
no  production  of  it,  whether  natural,  or 
procured  by  your  induftry,  can  be  as  ufeful 
as,  or  equivalent  to,  the  induftry  of  the 
fame  number  of  men  employed  at  home. 
The  Dutch  indeed,  having  a  fmall  territo¬ 
ry,  and  in  general  little  fruitful,  did  right 
in  fettling  colonies  in  the  different  parts  of 
Alia,  where  they  have  an  immenfe  tnjde ; 
but  they  made  the  i Hands  the  feat  of  em¬ 
pire,  and  are  eftablifhed  on  fuch  a  folid 
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looting,  that  all  Afia  together,  could  not 
lum  their  eftablifhmerits,  whereas  ours 
are  held  by  a  filken  thread.  Our  acquifitions 
on  the  continent,  require  a  great  military 
dorce,  which  is  incompatible  with  every 
principle  of  a  commercial  fociety.  The 
country,  from  whence  you  pretend  to  draw 
the  articles  of  trade,  is  ruined,  and  the  inha¬ 
bitants  become  your  enemies,  flow  there¬ 
fore,  and  with  whom  does  the  company 
pretend  to  trade  ?  I  have,  in  the  work  men¬ 
tioned  in  the  preface,  treated’ the  do&rine 

Oi  trading  companies  at  length,  to  which  I 
refer. 

If  the  Spaniards  had  occupied  only  fome 
iflands  and  a  couple  of  ports,  in  the  gulph 
of  Mexico,  and  in  the  fouth  feas,  inlfead 
of  embracing  the  immenfe  continent  of 
America,  they  would  probably  be  now 
one  of  the  firft  people  in  Europe ;  whereas, 
oy  extending  their  dominions,  they  are, 
c«- i  i  >  is  paribus ,  become  the  weakefl. 

It  is  proved  to  a  demonftration,  that  the 
force  and  activity  of  a  given  number  of 
men,  is  in  proportion  as  they  are  concen- 
c.eied  and  united  in  a  fmaller  fpace,  confe- 
quently  a  trading  nation  fhould  never  make 
vvar  or  conquefts  if  it  is  poffible  to  avoid  it. 
According  to  this  principle,  I  would  ra¬ 
ther  that  England  fhould  poflefs  Cuba 
and  lonie  other  iilands,  with  two  good  har- 
ours  on  the  coall,  than  all  the  continent 
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of  America.  By  which  one  may  judge  of 
the  advantages,  of  the  late  peace.  The 
motives  above  mentioned  are,  in  my  opi¬ 
nion,  the  only  ones,  which  ffiould  induce  a  na¬ 
tion  to  fettle  colonies,  and  which  can  in¬ 
demnify  it,  for  the  lofs  of  its  fubjedts. 
When  they  are  eftablifhed  on  the  prelent 
plan,  and  at  a  great  diftance,  their  fup- 
port  mull  be  very  expenfive,  and  the  lofs 
of  their  induftry  great,  and  when  they 
acquire,  a  certain  degree  of  force  and  rich¬ 
es,  it  is  impoffible  to  keep  them  in  fub- 
jedtion  any  longer  than  they  find  their  ac¬ 
count  in  it.  They  will  foon  be  alienated 
from  the  mother  country,  like  all  other 
animals,  whofe  attachment  to  their  dams 
lafts  only  while  they  want  them.  They 
will,  by  little  and  little,  form  feparate 
interefls  ;  and  when  they  find  themfelves 
ftrong  enough,  will  infallibly  form  a  new 
and  independent  government.  If  you  prefs 
them,  they  will  become  enemies.  It  you 
do  not,  perhaps  they  may  be  induced  to  be¬ 
come  your  allies,  and  as  fuch,  you  may 
keep  them.  I  do  not  chufe  to  enter  into 
any  detail  on  the  prefent  ftate  of  our  colo¬ 
nies  ;  but  will  venture  to  affirm,  that  no 
force  whatever,  can  lubdue  three  millions 
of  inhabitants  difperfed  over  an  immenfe 
continent;  we  may  perhaps  force  them  to 
retire  from  the  coafi,  and  ruin  their  induf¬ 
try  ;  that  is,  your  own ;  and  oblige  them  to 
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apply  to  agriculture  for  their  fubfiftence.’ 
But  you  cannot  follow  and  conquer  them. 
And  the  lefs  fo,  as  their  religious  princi¬ 
ples,  concur  equally  with  their  political, 
in  their  love  of  liberty  and  hatred  of  tyran¬ 
ny.  The  man  who  gives  room  to  difpute 
about  power ,  prerogative ,  liberty  and  reli¬ 
gion,  muft  ever  be  confidered  as|little  ac¬ 
quainted  with  human  nature,  and  common 
prudence.  A  wife  and  virtuous  minifter 
will  never  try  experiments  on  fuch  delicate 
fubjedts.  They  are  like  glafs,  which  by 
much  handling  breaks  in  your  hands,  but 
at  the  fame  time  cuts  it.  He  will  therefore 
avoid  every  occafion,  which  may  poffibly 
give  room  to  examine  them,  becaufe  they 
can  never  be  terminated  by  words  and  rea- 

foning.  Force  alone  can  lolve  the  difficul¬ 
ties. 

If  the  colonies  will  no  longer  contribute 
to  the  fupport  of  the  mother  country  by 
any  diredt  tax,  which  indeed  is  imprudent¬ 
ly,  and  perhaps,  unjuftly  impofed ;  with¬ 
draw  your  troops  intirely  from  the  conti¬ 
nent,  excepting  Quebec,  and  feme  capi¬ 
tal  points  in  the  river  of  Saint  Laurence. 
T.  he  natives,  excited  by  their  own  turbulent 
ffifpofition,  and  by  French  emilTaries,  will 
loon  carry  the  ax  into  the  back  fettle- 
ments,  which  are  too  extenfive  and  open 
to  be  defended  by  the  colonifts.  They 
will  loon  be  forced  to  recur  to  your  aid  and 
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protection.  I  own  I  ever  Confidered  the 
taxing  the  colonies,  as  the  moft  abfurd, 
inadequate,  and  unjuft  meafure  ever 
adopted  by  any  minifter.  They  confumed 
yearly,  for  four  or  five  millions,  and,  by 
that  very  coniumption,  paid  every  kind 
of  tax  levied  in  England,  and  all  expences 
of  the  firft  materials,  manufaduring,  car¬ 
riage,  navigation.  See.  which  are  all  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  price.  If  you  force  them  to 
pay  an  additional  tax,  then  you  make 
them  pay  more  than  any  fubjed  in  Great 
Eritain,  who  finally  pays,  only,  in  propor¬ 
tion  to  his  confumption.  Why  therefore 
muft  a  poor  American  pay  more  than  the 
moft  opulent  Englifhman  ?  why  muft  he 
pay  more,  than  the  Spaniards  andPortuguefc 
who  take  off  your  goods  ?  in  the  price 
of  which  they  really  and  truly  pay  everv 
kind  of  tax,  that  is  raifed  in  England;  and 
all  the  expences,  profits  of  the  manufadure 
tranfport,  &c.  which  are  at  lcaft  ten  per  cent. 
more  than  any  Englishman.  So  that  I  do  not 
doubt,  but  in  the  five  millions,  they  pay 
for  the  goods  they  take  from  us,  they 
pay  alfo  at  leaft  one  for  taxes:  vou  Should 
therefore,  on  the  general  principles  of 
trade,  not  endeavour  to  diminish  their 
confumption,  hut  augment  it,  bv  all  the 
methods  poflible,  as  you  would  in  trading 
with  any  other  nation  whatever.  At  leaft 
four  fifths  of  Gur  induftry  are  confumed  in 
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foreign  countries,  who  pay  our  taxes  in 
that  proportion*  The  government  has  en¬ 
couraged  foreign  confumption  by  every 
means  poffihle.  Pray  why  are  the  Ame¬ 
ricans  to  be  checked  in  confirming  our  ma¬ 
nufactures  ? 

i 

CHAP.  VIII. 

Of  Ireland . 


O  nation  ever  drew  lefs  advantage 

C 

from  a  great,  and  powerful  province, 
than  England  does  from  Ireland.  The  cli¬ 
mate,  foil,  and  fituation  are  extremely  good. 
The  inhabitants  are  active,  and  in  general, 
very  acute,  and  fentible.  They  are  faid  to 
be  lazy,  which,  if  true,  muft  be  attributed 
to  want  of  circulation,  which  alone  can 
render  a  people  induftrious.  If  properly 
encouraged,  they  would  be  found  equally 
fo  with  the  Englilh.  As  yet,  inftead  of 
animating,  and  exciting  them  to  trade, 
every  means  are  ufed  to  hinder  them.  It 
is  therefore  no  wonder,  they  make  fo  little 
progrefs  in  manufactures  and  navigation, 
for  which  they  are,  by  their  fituation,  par¬ 
ticularly  well  adapted.  The  low  price  of 
provisions  would  enable  them  to  furni/h 
toreign  maikets  much  cheaper  than  the 
Engliih,  and  maintain  that  fuperiority  over 
the  French,  which  we  can  no  longer  do. 
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It  is  I  conceive  quite  indifferent  to  the  ge¬ 
neral  good  of  the  nation,  what  province 
carries  on  this  or  that  branch  of  trade,  be- 
caufe  finally  the  profits  muft  center  among 
tlie  lb bj efts,  and  particularly  near  the  ca- 
pital.  The  prefent  king,  has  greatly  con¬ 
tributed  to  perfedt  the  government  of 
that,  kingdom,  by  fixing  the  duration  of 

*  d  ,  i  years.  It  were  to  be 

wiflied,  lie  would  equally  fix  the  difpofal 
of  the  revenues,  as  in  England.  The  mi- 
mfter  would  indeed  lofe  much  of  his  influ¬ 
ence;  but  if  he  is  able  and  juft,  he  wants 
none  but  what  reafon  gives  him,  and 
when  he  recurs  to  other  means,  lie’  gives 
juft  room  to  believe  he  is  diffident  of  his 
own  abilities  and  integrity.  As  circulation  is 
greatly  wanting  in  Ireland,  it  would  be  ufe- 
iul  to  prohibit  any  member  of  the  Irifii 
parliament  from  being  one  in  England ; 
and  ordei  that  allembly  to  meet  evey  year, 
which  would  keep  many  of  them  at  home  * 
particularly,  if  an  abfence  of  fix  months 
ox  any  member  fhould  vacate  his  feat. 
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CHAP.  IX. 

Faralell  between  the  r effective  Forces  of 

England  and  France. 

AMONG  the  many  pamphlets,  which 
have  lately  appeared,  on  the  date  of 
England  and  France,  two  have  been 
particularly  didinguifhed  by  the  public. 
The  one  luppoled  to  be  written  by  a  man, 
who  has  occupied  the  firft  employments  in 
the  minidry  ;  the  other  by  a  perfon,  more 
didinguilhed  by  his  eloquence,  than  by 
his  places  or  connections  with  thofe  in 
power;  being  only  lately  initiated  into  pub¬ 
lic  bufinefs.  The  firft  production  may  be 
confidered,  as  the  funeral  oration  of  En¬ 
gland,  in  which  the  author  laments  the 
impending  fate  of  his  country ;  which,  ac¬ 
cording  to  him,  is  on  the  point  of  expiring, 
as  well  by  inward  difeafes,  and  weaknefs, 
as  by  the  power  of  its  rival.  In  all  this 
long  elegy,  the  author  has  examined  only 
the  date  of  the  revenues,  and  has  fhewn 
much  labour  and  precilion  in  his  calcula¬ 
tions ;  which,  whether  juft,  or  otherwile^ 
prove  nothing  eftential.  The  fums,  upon 
which  he  founds  his  remarks,  being  ad¬ 
mitted  poftible,  are  no  way  adequate  to  the 
evil.  Two  or  three  hundred  thoufand 
pounds,  is  nothing,  compared  to  a  debt  of 

one 


one  hundred  and  forty  millions.  It  was 
not  therefore,  worth  while,  to  publifh  fo 
laborious  a  pamphlet,  from  which  no  one 
advantageous  conclulion  can  be  drawn. 
The  author  of  the  fecond  production  has, 
with  much  elegance,  proved  this  truth. 
As  to  the  Anns  they  differ  about,  being  fo 
inconsiderable,  compared  with  the  national 
debt,  I  do  not  think  it  deferved  their  atten¬ 
tion.  This  gentleman  will  have  us  believe, 
that  England  is  by  no  means  fo  miferable, 
as  the  other  fays ;  and  this  he  proves,  by 
faying,  that  France  is  much  more  fo,  than 
England  :  fuppofing  this  to  he  true,  which, 
I  fear,  is  not  the  cafe,  it  proves  nothing 
at  all.  I  fancy  a  man,  languhhing  with 
a  confumption,  would  not  be  perfuaded 
he  was  well,  becaufe  his  neighbour  had 
the  gout  in  the  ftomach.  Though  I  con- 
fefs  myfelf  much  inferior  to  thefe  gentle¬ 
men  in  every  refpedt,  I  (hall  prefume  to 
examine  the  aCtual  ftate  of  the  two  nations 
in  queftion,  and  that  in  fo  clear  and  im¬ 
partial  a  manner,  that  the  refults  will 
have  the  force  and  exadtnefs  of  a  geometri¬ 
cal  demonftration.  I  am  the  more  encou¬ 
raged  to  this  undertaking,  as  truth  is  al¬ 
ways  ufeful ;  whereas  falfehood,  cannot,  I 
conceive,  be  of  any  advantage,  and  in  ge¬ 
neral  is  attended  with  fatal  confequences, 
particularly  in  the  conduct  of  public  affairs. 
If  m  fadt  the  French  are  miferable,  it  docs 
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not  follow,  that  we  are  rich  and  powerful. 
There  is  no  national  advantage  that  can  ac¬ 
crue  from  it,  on  the  contrary  it  may  dimi- 
nidi  our  induftry  and  attention  to  public 
bufinefs.  But  if  this  opinion  is  ill  found¬ 
ed,  the  confequences  may,  and  indeed  mull 
be  fatal.  At  the  lait  peace  it  was  laid  the 
French  and  Spaniards  were  ruined  for  an 
age  to  come.  It  was  their  intereft  we 
lhould  believe  it.  In  the  mean  time,  it  is 
known  they  have  a  hundred  fail  of  the  line, 
and  are  now  making  immenfe  preparations 
ol  every  kind  ;  our  miniftry,  infatuated  by 
our  former  fucceffes,  afred;  a  certain  tran¬ 
quility,  which  is  encouraged  by  French 
emiilaries,  and  in  all  probability  will  be 

1  e  d  on  a  very  precarious  bafis. 
When  vice  and  effeminacy  had  extin¬ 
guished  every  principle  of  patriotifm  and 
virtue  among  the  Athenians,  Philip,  the 
mod  artful  and  ambitious  prince  that  ever 
exiitea,  was  projecting  their  ruin  in  parti¬ 
cular  •>  their  being  the  only  power  in  Greece 
thatcouldpreventhim  fromdeftroying  the  li¬ 
berties  of  that  country.  Demoithenes  en¬ 
deavoured  to  roufe  them  from  their  lethar¬ 
gy,  and  excite  them,  in  time,  to  oppofe 
the  ambitious  projects  of  Philip,  but  in 
vain.  Corruption,  and  the  love  of  pleafure, 
had  intirely  enervated  that,  once  brave, 
and  powerful  people,  infomuch  that  no 
fenie  of  glory  or  danger  could  induce  them 
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to  take  any  ftep  for  their  prefervation.  In 
thefe  fentiments  they  were  confirmed  by 
Philip’s  emiflaries,  who  were  ever  declaim¬ 
ing  on  the  power  of  the  Athenians,  and 
the  weaknefs  and  moderation  of  Philip* 
who  being  thus  permitted  to  follow  his 
plan,  in  a  fliort  time  put  it  in  execution, 
and  became  the  mailer  of  Greece.  I  do 
not  mean  this  as  any  reflection,  on  the  ele¬ 
gant  author,  being  perfuaded  he  is  equal¬ 
ly  an  eloquent  orator,  and  a  faithful  fub- 
jedt,  truly  attached  to  the  goo  d  of  his 
country.  I  mean  only  to  fhew,  it  is,  dan¬ 
gerous  to  exalt  the  power  of  our  nation, 
and  deprefs  that  of  our  rivals,  if  his  opinion 
is  not  founded  on  real  matter  of  fadt ;  and 
if  otherwife  it  is  ufelefs,  and  cannot  pro¬ 
duce  any  one  advantage.  I  fancy  this  gen¬ 
tleman,  dazzled  with  the  pomp  and  mag¬ 
nificence  of  fome  Nabobs  and  other  inha¬ 
bitants  of  this  luxuriant  capital,  has  too 
haftily  concluded  that  the  whole  nation, 
was  equally  opulent.  Had  he  confidered 
the  different  price  of  provifions,  and  labour, 
in  London,  and  two  hundred  miles  off, 
that  alone,  would  have  convinced  him  of 
his  error.  At  the  fame  time  he  is  too  much  a 
philofopher,  and  politician,  not  to  know, 
that  luxury  can  proceed  only  from  an  ine¬ 
quality  of  fortunes,  and  the  greater  that 
inequality  is,  the  fewer  are  rich,  and  the 
more  are  poor.  In  fa  ft  no  country  of  an 
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equal  population,  excepting  Spain,  and 
Italy,  has  fo  great  a  number  of  poor  as 
England.  In  lo  much  that  their  mainte¬ 
nance  cofts  perhaps  four  or  five  fhillings  in 
the  pound  in  feme  places  ;  which  added  to 
their  want  of  induftry,  is  a  molt  heavy 
burden  on  the  nation.  Let  us  now  return 
to  the  queftion  before  us,  and  examine 
whether,  in  fact,  England  is  fo  powerful, 
and  France  fo  miferabie. 

It  is  an  axiom,  and  therefore  requires 
no  demon  ft  ration  ;  T hat  the  abjalute  force 
cj  a  nation,  is  in  a  compound  ratio  of  the 
number  of  its  inhabitants ,  and  quantity  of 
their  indiflry.  The  laft  can  be  calcula¬ 
ted  only,  by  the  quantity  of  taxes  they  pay 
yearly  to  the  rapport  of  government.  The 
relative  force  of  a  flate  will  depend  on  ma¬ 
ny  circumftances,  of  which  the  moft  effen- 
tial  are,  The  nature  of  the  government ; 
filiation  of  the  country ;  quantity ,  and  quali¬ 
ty  of  its  productions ,  and  the  genius  of  the  in¬ 
habitants.  By  comparing  thefe  different 
objects,  in  the  two  nations,  we  fliall  be 
able  to  calculate  their  refpedtive  force, 
with  almoft  a  geometrical  precifion.  It  is 
generally  allowed,  that  France  contains 
pearly  twenty  millions  of  inhabitants,  and 
we  know  for  certain,  that  the  yearly  reve¬ 
nues  amount  to  four  hundred  and  feven 
millions  of  livres,  which  make  nearly  eigh¬ 
teen  millions  flerling  ;  fo  that  the  abfolu-te 
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force  of  France,  is  20  +  i3,  or  thirty  eight 
millions,  or  limply  thirty  eight ;  whereas 
the  population  of  the  Britifla  iflands,  (for  I 
cannot  confider  the  colonies  otherwife  than 
as  a  nation,  which  confumes  our  manufac¬ 
tures,  by  which,  like  them,  they  contri¬ 
bute  10  pay  the  taxes)  amount  only  to  eight 
millions,  and  the  quantity  of  revenues  to 
ten  at  moll.  So  that  the  abfolute  force  of 
England,  compared  to  that  ot  France,  will 
be  as  18  to  38.  And  we  mull  confider 
that  the  revenues  of  the  latter  are  fo  indepen¬ 
dant  of  navigation,  that  live  fixths  at  lead 
arile  from  their  European  trade  and  the  fale 
of  their  productions  ;  which  are  by  cutlom, 
or  otherwife  become  fo  neceffary,  that  no 
accident  can  diminifh  efientially  the  fale  of 
them.  This  truth  is  proved  by  the  hiflo- 
rv  of  their  finances ;  for  when  Lewis  XIV. 
came  to  the  throne,  they  amounted  only 

to  about  feventy  millions,  which,  notwith- 

* 

Handing  his  continual  wars,  and  the  expul- 
fion  of  above  a  million  of  fubjedls,  had 
greatly  di  nirf  (bed  the  population,  increaf- 
ed  to  the  amazing  futn  of  three  hun- 
dred  and  feventy  millions  of  livres,  or¬ 
dinary  revenues,  and  above  a  hundred  mil¬ 
lions  llerling  borrowed  on  different  condi¬ 
tions.  And,  during  the  reign  of  his  fuc- 
ceffor,  though  the  nation  made  a  bankrupt¬ 
cy,  they  ftill  increafed  to  the  fum  of  four 
hundred  and  leven  millions,  and  above  fixty 
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millions  debt.  During  this  period,  the 
French  marine  and  navigation  were  deftroy- 
ed  to  fuch  a  degree,  that  they  had  fcarce  a 
thip  of  any  kind  at  fea.  However,  neither 
the  national  bankruptcy,  nor  the  great  dif- 
t redes  of  the  government,  ever  hindered  the 
increale  of  their  revenues,  or  prevented 
their  borrowing  at  a  very  low  interefr.  con- 
iidering  the  quantity  of  circulation,  which 
is  not  aoove  half  as  great  as  ours ;  and 
therefore  the  intereft  fhould  be  double 
to  what  it  is  with  us.  In  this  period, 
their  dominions  and  influence  have  been 
greatly  increafed,  their  lots  in  the  late  war 
will  turn  out  a  national  advantage.  So 
that  it  appears  evident,  their  finances  being 
eftablifhed  on  their  own  natural  produc¬ 
tions,  are  not  fubjedt  to  be  diminifhed  by 
any  temporary  accident  or  misfortune  ;  and 
though  the  weak  concuet  of  a  miniftry, 
may  make  a  bad  ufe  of  the  national  forces, 
yet  it  is  impoffible  to  deftroy  their  natural 
.  iources,  being  edentially  connedted  with 
the  number  of  inhabitants,  fituation,  and 
quantity  of  productions  of  the  country ;  a 
little  order  and  oeconomy  would  foon  raife 
it  to  a  degree  of  fplendour  and  force  lupe- 
i  ‘Oi  to  any  power  in  Europe.  In  ten  years 
after  the  bankruptcy  of  the  Miffiffippi, 

.t  i <.nce  adued  J — , o i iaine  to  its  provinces,  and 
gave  law  to  the  houie  of  Auftna.  Since  the 
? war,  tney  have  augmented  their  ma¬ 
rine, 
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tine,  whofe  ordinary  expence  amounts  to 
twelve  hundred  thoufand  pounds,  to  above 
feventy  fhips  of  the  line,  and  thirty  fri¬ 
gates.  The  prefent  failure  of  the  Eali 
India  company  has  not  in  the  lead  affected 
the  revenues  of  the  date ;  whereas  a  bank¬ 
ruptcy  of  any  of  our  companies,  or  an  un- 
fuccefsful  war,  that  flopped  for  fix  months 
only  our  navigation,  would  infallibly  be 
followed  by  a  national  bankruptcy,  and 
make  it  impoffible  to  raife  five  millions  per 
annum ;  becaufe  almoft  the  whole  national 
revenues  depends  on  foreign  trade  and  na¬ 
vigation  :  lo  that  the  lead  check  to  theft, 
would  ruin  the  date.  Belides  the  French 
have  above  twelve  millions  free  for  the  fup- 
port  oi  government,  after  they  have  paid 
the  intered  of  their  debt,  whereas  we  have 
not  above  five;  and  if  we  confider  the  dif¬ 
ferent  price  of  provisions,  labour,  &c.  their 
twelve  millions  are  equivalent  to  twenty 
four  millions  As  to  the  nature  of  their 

government, 

*  We  have  demonftrated  in  the  work,  indicated  in  the 
preface;  i.  That  the  price  of  proviiions,  labour,  &c.  is 
in  proportion  to  the  number  of  inhabitants  and  quantity 
of  circulation.  So  let  C=  to  the  circulation,  and  P  —  to 

C 

the  population,  then  will  —  ~  p.  the  price  of  provifions. 

The  circulation  of  France  in  paper  and  money  amounts 
to  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  millions  fterling  and  the  po¬ 
pulation  to  twenty  millions.  So  ,7-37—^  —  7r  will  ex- 
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In  England  the  circulation  in  money  and  paper  amounts 
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government,  we  own  it  is  not  fo  well  cal¬ 
culated  for  induftry,  as  that  of  England  j 
becaufe  political  and  civil  liberty  are  effen- 
tially  neceffary  to  animate  commerce : 


to  about  one  hundred  and  fixty  millions  and  the  population 

to  8  millions  fo  we  fhall  have  1  °  zz  20.  Confequent- 

}y  the  price  of  provifions,  labour,  &c.  is  in  England  to 
that,  of  France  as  twenty  to  feven  and  a  half,  which  ftiews 
the  reafon  why  they  can  underfell  us,  in  any  market  in  Eu¬ 
rope. 

2.  That  the  quantity  of  induftry  is  in  proportion  to  the 
quantity  of  circulation,  compared  with  the  number  of  in¬ 
habitants.  bo  that  we  fhall  have  the  fame  equation,  <viz* 

C  z=  i?o  _  ,  C  160 

in  England  - - —  zz  20. 
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That  is  the  induftry  of  England  is  to  that  of  France,  as 
twenty  to  feven  and  a  half. 

3.  That  the  quantity  of  taxes,  is  in  a  compound  ratio,  of 
the  number  of  inhabitants,  and  the  taxes  raifed,  compared 
to  the  quantity  of  circulation.  So  in  France  we  fhall  have 
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P  =  ao  +  taxes  =  ,8  =  38  ~  In  El,SUni 

C  ~  160 

— — — - — ; - -z  84  nearly.  But  as  this  pro- 

P  zz  8  -f  taxes  z=  iozz  18  "  J  r 

portion  is  in  a  diredft  ratio  of  the  taxes,  and  inverfe  of  the 
number  of  men  who  pay  it,  it  follows  that  we  pay  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  what  the  French  pay,  as  four  to  eight  and  a  half 
nearly.  That  is  each  Englifhman  pays  23  fhillings  and 
Frenchman  only  eighteen.  For  dividing  ten  millions  taxes, 
by  eight  millions  of  fubjefts  we  hud  each  pays  il.  5s.  od. 
and  dividing  eighteen  millions  with  the  twenty  millions 
of  French  pay  it  will  be  found  each  pays  about  18  fhillings  ; 
moreover  the  eighteen  millions,  raifed  in  France  makes 
eight  and  a  half  of  their  total  induftry  :  whereas  the  ten 
millions  railed  in  England,  makes  only  a  twentieth  part  of 
our  induftry,  which  is  always  in  propoition  to  the  quantity 
of  circulation.  As  the  fpecies  in  France  is  fuppofed  to  bo 
about  half  the  value  of  the  paper  in  circulation  ;  and  in 
England  fomething  Id's  than  a  fifth:  it  appears  that  a  bank¬ 
ruptcy  in  France,  would  be  lefs  fatal  to  their  induftry  in 
proportion  as  two  is  to  five. 

and 
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and  though  in  France  the  find  is  by  no 
means  to  be  compared  to  that  of  England, 
yet  the  fecond  is  little  inferior.  The  great 
men  only  being  fubjedt  to  the  feroke  of  de- 
fpotifm,  tine  common  people  are  permitted 
to  follow  their  bufinefs  without  any  re- 
ftraint :  but  monarchies  are  infinitely  more 
adapted  to  adtion  and  vigour.  For  the 
prince,  being  foie  mailer,  he  can  employ, 
and  diredt  the  whole  national  force  to  any 
one  objedt  he  pleafes,  and  bis  fubjedts  muft 
concur  in  his  views.  The  prodigious  ef¬ 
forts  made  by  Lewis  the  fourteenth  and 
fifteenth  are  a  proof  of  this.  They  have 
fuftained  continual  wars,  and  yet  both  their 
dominions  and  revenues  have  increafed ; 
and  I  will  prefume  to  affirm,  were  never  fo 
formidable  as  at  prelent.  The  union  of 
the  different  branches  of  the  houfe  of  Bour¬ 
bon,  and  their  connedtions  with  that  of 
Auftria,  enables  them  to  diredt  their  whole 
force  againft  us,  who,  unhappily,  have  not 
one  ally,  who  can  contribute  effenlially  to 
divert  their  projedts,  nor  indeed  any  one 
who  will.  They  can  employ  every  mari¬ 
ner,  in  France  and  Spain,  in  their  fleet, 
without  any  fenfible  inconveniency,  be- 
caufe  their  trade  is  chiefly  carried  on  by  the 
Dutch,  and  other  foreigners.  France  can 
reform  fifty  thoufand  men,  and  employ 
that  fund  in  augmenting  their  marine;  and 
Spain  at  leaf!  thirty  thoufand  for  the  fame 
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Purpofe,  without  expofing  either  nation  to 
the  lead  danger  or  inconveniency.  Spain 
is  fo  far  from  being  ruined  by  her  Ioffes  in 
the  Lift  war,  that  die  has  augmented  the 
pay  of  her  troops,  being  above  eighty  thcu- 
iand  men,  a  third  ;  being  moreover  abfolute 
princes,  they  can  lufpend  the  payment  of 
any  particular  branch,  and  employ  the 
iunds  on  another.  Philip  the  Fifth  made 
a  bankruptcy,  which  indeed  produced  fome 
occakonal  didrefs,  but  did  not  afifeft  the 
ilate.  I  lie  Spaniards  have  now  built,  or 
axe  building,  feventy  fhips  of  the  line,  betides 
frigates.  The  two  nations  have,  including 
what  they  can  draw  from  Genoa,  and  other 
parts  of  Italy,  at  lead  fixty  thoufand  ma¬ 
riners,  which  they  can,  to  a  man,  employ 
on  board  their  fleets,  without  dirninifhing 
any  one  fource  of  their  revenues.  It  is  true, 
they  are  not  fo  able  as  we  are  in  that  branch 
of  war.  Experience  however  proves,  they 
are  not  fo  defpicable  as  we  think.  Lewis 
the  Fourteenth  though  employed  in  conti¬ 
nual  wars,  which,  with  numerous  public 
works,  exhaufted  his  finances,  in  a  very 
few  years  railed  a  marine  confiding  of  one 
hundred  and  twenty  fhips  of  the  line, 
which,  conducted  by  Tourville,  Du  Gue, 
P  rou  in,  P  or  bin,  &c.  ranged  mailers  of 
the  ocean  for  fix  cr  feven  years,  though  the 
Dutch  and  Engliih  were  united.  Why 
cannot  the  houie  oi  Bourbon  united  much 


more 


more  powerful  than  formerly,  and  without 
any  enemy  to  fear ;  Why,  I  fay,  is  it  im- 
poffible  for  it,  to  form  a  marine,  much 
greater  than  Lewis  XIV  did?  The 
great  population  of  France,  and  their  little 
induftry,  compared  to  ours,  enables  her 
to  employ  any  number  of  men  in  her 
fleets,  without  checking  the  induftry  of 
any  clafs,  which  we  certainly  cannot:  do. 
I  am  perfuaded,  we  could  not  at  one  time, 
employ  fifty  thoufand  mariners  and  fixty 
thouiand  men  in  the  army,  without  dimi- 
nifhing  greatly  our  manufactures  and  navi¬ 
gation,  and  confequcntly  the  fources  of 
our  revenues. 

The  fituation  of  France  is,  without 
comparifon,  fo  much  finer  than  ours, 
that  if  their  marine  was  increafed,  they 
would  be  mafters  of  the  Channel,  and  in¬ 
deed  of  great  part  of  the  trade  now  carried 
on  by  the  different  powers  of  Europe  ;  as 
no  nation  has  a  greater  variety  of  natural 
productions,  nor  of  a  better  quality,  or 
more  generally  ufed.  If  they  only  made 
their  own  commerce,  that  alone  would 
form  a  powerful  marine,  and  a  moft  ex- 
tenfive  navigation.  Their  colonies  are  few, 
but  perfectly  well  fituated  for  the  Spanifh 
trade  in  America,  and  moreover  fupnlv 
th  em  with  fugars,  indigo,  &c.  and  now 
being,  happily  for  them,  got  rid  of  Ca~ 

.  J\ada,  which  abforbed  immenfe  fums  of 
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money,  as  well  as  men,  they  enjoy  all  the 
advantages  of  colonies,  without  their  in- 
conveniency.  The  low  price  of  provifions, 
and  their  fmall  indufLry,  compared  to  us, 
enable  them  to  increafe  it  double  to  what 
it  now  is.  As  to  the  genius  of  the  inha¬ 
bitants,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  they  are 
ingenious,  docile,  and  adtive,  which  the 
increafe  of  their  revenues  prove  ;  for,  in  a 
little  more  than  a  century,  they  are  raifed 
from  feven ty  to  four  hundred  and  feven 
millions  of  livres,  as  we  have  faid.  It  is 
objedted,  that  they  are  opprefled  by  the 
burden  of  their  taxes.  To  which  I  anfwer, 
that  they  are  for  from  being  as  opulent  as 
the  Engl  id),  but  they  are  not  oppreffed. 
The  proof  is  this:  If  by  taxes,  or  other 
arts,  you  take  from  the  fubjedt  any  thing, 
from  what  is  neceiTary  to  maintain  himfelf 
and  .family,  the  animals,  grain,  &c.  ne~ 
ceffary  to  continue  the  cultivation  of  the 
arts,  manufactures,  agriculture,  &c.  it 
is  impoffible  the  revenues  can  remain  the 
fame,  much  lefs  increafe  they  mult  ne- 
ceilarily  diminifh  every  year  in  proportion 
as  you  diminifh  the  funds  from  which  they 
are  raifed.  Fadt  however  proves,  that 
they  have  continually  augmented,  and 
therefore  the  taxes,  however  heavy,  did 
not  deflroy  the  funds  from  which  they  are 
derived.  Indeed  they  may,  and  indeed  I 
bvheve  they  have,  hindered  the  increafe  of 
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national  indudry,  which  might  be  carried 
much  higher,  if  their  funds  were  encreafed. 
Notwithftanding  their  taxes  and  oppref- 
iions,  their  trade  is  of  late  greatly  aug¬ 
mented  in  Spain,  Portugal,  Italy,  and  the 
Levant,  where  ours  has  fuffered  in  propor¬ 
tion,  as  our  merchants  well  know.  The 
fources  therefore  of  their  power  and  riches, 
are  real  and  abfolute,  whereas  that  of  their 
weaknefs  is  accidental.  A  bad  miniftrv 
may  fufpendthe  effedf s  of  their  natural  ad¬ 
vantages,  but  never  can  dedroy  them.  The 
lad  war  was  unfortunate,  but  not  furelv 
for  want  of  means.  A  weak  and  difunited 
miniftry  greatly  contributed  to  their  mif- 
fortunes.  Good  difcipline  has  rendered 
European  troops  nearly  equal.  The  dif¬ 
ference  of  valour  vanifhes  among  the  num- 
beriefs  caufes  which  concur  to  fecure  the 
vidtory.  Our  fuccefs  in  the  lad  war  will 
be  a  lading  monument  of  our  valour,  abi¬ 
lities,  refources ;  and  I  will  add,  good  for¬ 
tune,  as  well  as  of  their  incapacity.  Peace 
however  has,  in  my  opinion,  given  them 
more  advantages  than  a  fuccefsful  war. 
The  fiiliery  of  Newfoundland,  and  the  lofs 
of  Canada,  are  probably  equally  advan¬ 
tageous  to  the  French.  Were  they  dill 
maders  of  it,  we  fhould  not  fee  our  colonies 
on  the  point  of  throwing  off  their  obe¬ 
dience  to  the  mother  country. 

Though 
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Though  the  fituation  of  England  is  by  no 
means  fo  advantageous  for  trade  as  that  of 
France,  it  is  much  more  fo  for  interior 
fafety,  and  defence.  For  though  our  ene¬ 
mies  may  have  numerous  armies,  they  can¬ 
not,  unlefs  mailers  of  the  fea,  and  for  a 
confiderable  time,  make  ule  of  them  againfl 
us,  but  in  fmall  numbers  ;  and  even  fup- 
poling  their  fleets  fuperior  to  ours,  they 
cannot  attack  us  with  any  advantage,  be- 
caufe  they  can  bring  neither  heavy  artillery, 
ammunition,  provilions,  and  cavalry,  but 
in  fmall  quantities  :  infomuch  that  with 
thirty-two  thoufand  foot,  and  twelve  thou- 
land  horfe,  chiefly  dragoons  and  light  horfe, 
with  the  militia,  we  could  eafily  baffle  all 
their  attempts.  I  would  have  three  thou- 
iand  foot,  and  one  thoufand  horfe  in  Scot¬ 
land,  eleven  thoufand  foot  and  five  thou¬ 
fand  horfe  in  England,  belides  the  militia, 
encamped  in  fome  central  pofltion,  be¬ 
tween  Dover  and  Portfmputh,  and  the  re¬ 
maining  twenty  thoufand  in  Ireland,  in  the 
province  of  Munller,  and  on  the  banks  of 
the  Shannon.  Three  fhips  and  four  fri¬ 
gates  on  the  coall  of  Scotland;  a  few  fri¬ 
gates  and  fhips  in  the  Channel  to  obferve 
Dunkirk ;  forty  fail  of  the  line  in  the  Bay 
or  Bifcay  to  obferve  Brell  and  Ferro] ;  a 
fquadron  off  Ireland,  and  another  in  the 
Mediterranean.  If  thefe  do  their  duty,  we 
have  nothing  to  fear  at  home  or  abroad. 

Some 
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Some  cruifers  in  the  Gulph  of  Mexico, 
North  America,  and  the  Ead  Indies,  will 
he  fufficient  to  proted  our  trade,  and  ruin 
theiis.  But,  if  you  let  the  French  and 
Spaniards  get  out  ot  their  harbours,  and 
unite  then  forces,  there  is  no  anfwering 
for  the  conlequences.  If,  in  time,  you  do 
not  take  effedual  meafures  to  flop  their 
projects,  even  before  they  are  ripe  for  exe¬ 
cution,  it  may  be  then  too  late;  for,  if 
they  once  get  out,  our  trade  may  be  ruined 
before  you  can  apply  any  remedy. 

We  have  fliewn  that  the  abfolute  force 
of  France  is,  to  that  of  England,  as  thirty- 
eight  to  eighteen  nearly,  and  that  their  neat 
revenues  are  as  twelve  to  five  at  lead:.  The 
nature  of  our  government  is  more  calcu¬ 
lated  101  the  peace  anodomeftichaopinefs  of 
tfw  lubjed.  T  heirs,  on  the  contrary,  is 
more  lo  for  action  and  conqueff.  The 
fituation  and  produdions  of  their  country 
are  preferable  to  ours  ;  their  indudry  and 
price  of  provilions  much  Id's ;  and  the 
fird  may,  no  doubt,  with  good  mana»e- 
m^iic,  be  me  leafed  to  double  what  it  is  at 
prefen t.  They  have  the  materials,  and 
certainly  do  not  want  either  genius  or  ac¬ 
tivity.  It  is  the  fault  of  the  minidry,  if 
the  national  indudry  and  revenues  do  not 
augment.  Whereas  ours  is  already  carried 
to  fuel)  a  height,  that  it  cannot  be  en- 
creafed,  and  probably  mud  diminifh. 
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i.  Becaufe  it  is  certain,  that  eight  millions 
of  fubjedts  cannct  produce  a  greater  quan¬ 
tity  of  labour,  and  the  lefs  fo,  as  the  num¬ 
ber  of  fervants  and  beggars  increafe  daily, 
which  diminhhes  the  quantity  of  national 
induftry.  2.  Becaufe  the  high  price  of  pro- 
villons,  labour,  and  luxury,  make  it  im- 
poflible  for  our  merchants  to  lupport  the 
concurrence  ot  the  French  and  other  na¬ 
tions  in  foreign  markets,  where,  confe- 
quently,  the  confumption  of  our  manufac¬ 
tures  decreafes  daily.  3.  In  cafe  of  a  war, 
we  cannot  employ  above  a  certain,  and 
very  limited  number  of  men  in  our  fleets 
and  armies,  without  drawine  the  hands, 
which  are  neceffary  to  carry  on  our  agri¬ 
culture,  manufadtures,  navigation,  &c. 
The  prefent  ft  a  te  of  our  colonies  does  not 
furely  promife  an  increafe  of  confumption 
of  our  manufadtures.  The  leaft  check 
upon  our  foreign  trade,  an  unfuccefsful 
battle  at  fea,  might  be  attended  with  fatal 
confequences  5  becaufe  our  fafety  and  power 
are  intimately  connected,  with  our  being 
mailers  of  the  fea,  in  fuch  a  manner,  that 
we  muft  be  fo,  or  perifh  :  there  is  no  al¬ 
ternative. 

Though,  as  I  have  faid,  our  conftitu- 
tion  is  peculiarly  adapted  to  lecure  the  per- 
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fequently  to  animate  his  induftry;  it  lias 
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vantages  are  balanced  by  want  of  vigour  : 
for  difcord,  difunion,  and  oppolition,  are 
ever  the  confequences  of  a  free  governments 
Infomuch  that  no  minifter,  however  able 
and  honeft,  has  power  enough  to  exert  the 
whole  national  Strength.  Oppolition  and 
envy  will  for  ever  clog  his  meafures.  Be¬ 
sides,  power  and  popularity  never,  I  think, 
concurred  but  in  one  minifter,  whom  the 
impending  fate  of  his  country  called  forth 
for  its  defence.  Oppolition  was  dilenced, 
and  envy  hid  her  poifoned  head.  The 
courtiers  feeling  themfelves  unequal  to  the 
weight  of  that  diftrefs  and  calamity  they  had 
brought  on  their  country,  willingly  threw 
it  upon  his  fhoulders,  hoping,  in  cafe  of 
misfortunes,  which  feemed  unavoidable,  to 
make  him  refponfible.  But  no  fooner  had 
he  taken  the  helm,  than,  by  his  extraor¬ 
dinary  abilities,  courage,  and  impartiality 
in  the  choice  of  able  and  virtuous  men  to 
execute  his  projects,  he  laved  his  country 
from  the  ruin  which  threatened  it,  and 
raifed  it  to  a  degree  of  glory  and  power, 
beyond  that  of  any  nation  whatever  of 
equal  population.  The  courtiers,  no  lefs 
(enemies  to  this  gentleman,  than  to  the  in- 
terefh  of  their  king  and  country,  forced  him 
from  his  ftation,  and,  having  occupied  it, 
inftead  of  crufhing  an  enemy,  laid  at  their 
feet,  concluded  a  peace,  or  rather  a  truce, 
whofe  confequences  muft  finally  terminate 
in  the  ruin  of  their  country. 
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Having  thus  compared,  with  truth  and 
impartiality,  the  abfolute  and  relative 
forces  of  England  and  France,  it  is  evi¬ 
dent,  I  think,  that  the  firfl  is  by  no 
means  fo  flourifhing,  nor  the  other  fo  de- 
prefled  as  many  afreft  to  believe.  I  might 
have  indeed  added,  that  an  unfuccefsful 
war,  particularly  by  fea,  would  fink  pub¬ 
lic  credit,  and  perhaps  produce  a  national 
bankruptcy.  That  none  of  our  alliances 
abroad,  can  be  of  the  lead;  fervice  to  us,  in 
a  maritime,  American,  or  domeftic  war  j 
becaufe  the  French,  by  fending  an  army 
into  Weftphalia,  can  force  the  Heflians, 
Brunfwickers,  and  Hanoverians,  to  difarm, 
or  fee  their  country  ruined ;  which,  accor¬ 
ding  to  their  ufual  prudence,  no  doubt  they 
will  avoid.  They  will  in  the  mean  time, 
take  our  money,  but  cannot,  in  the  cafes 
mentioned,  comply  with  their  engage¬ 
ments,  and  help  us.  The  Auftrians,  who 
alone  could  give  us  effectual  fuccours,  will 
be  neuter,  or  againft  us.  The  Ruffians 
are  too  far  off :  the  Dutch  weak  and  trem¬ 
bling  for  themfelves.  The  Pruffian  mo¬ 
narch  has  no  natural  connections,  or  com¬ 
mon  intereft  with  us,  and  moreover,  never 
knew  any  but  his  own.  The  king  of  Den¬ 
mark  alone  can  be  of  ufe  to  us ;  becaufe 
the  French  cannot,  by  intrigue,  or  force, 
hinder  him  from  giving  us  the  fuccours  he 
may  chufe  to  fend  us.  I  wifh  therefore, 
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and  moil  humbly  recommend  to  thofe  in 
power,  the  forming  of  a  moft  intimate 
connection  with  this  prince,  and  enabling 
him  to  keep  a  body  of  twenty  thoufand 
men,  and  ten  fhips  of  the  line  for  our  fer- 
vice,  whenever  we  may  want  them,  and 
at  the  fame  time  to  abandon  thofe  ridiculous 
connections  with  the  little  princes  of  Ger¬ 
many,  who  abforb  immenfe  fums,  and, 
when  called  upon,  can  be  of  no  fervice.  I 
mud  conclude  with  Delenda  eji ,  bis  mart - 
tima,  Carthaginis . 
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